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EDITORIAL: 


How Baptist Can Baptist History Be? 


Recently I received a letter of inquiry which asked this question: 
“Who are the persons, within the context of early Baptist history, who 
speak significantly to our day in terms of evangelism?” I replied that 
perhaps the most significant legacy from this early period, in terms of 
any surviving literary remains, will be found in the sermons of Gilbert 
Tennent, James Blair, Samuel Davies and George Whitefield. 


Actually, of course, none of these men was a Baptist, but the in- 
quiry and my reply to it serve to illustrate the difficulty of describing 
the Baptist position on any issue within the context of Baptist history 
alone. Obviously Baptists have never existed in a vacuum, and clues 
to what Baptists were thinking and believing and doing are quite often 
to be found outside any narrowly conceived confines of Baptist life. 


To return to the inquiry and reply, it is clearly apparent that dur- 
ing the 1740’s and 1750’s there was an extraordinary burst of evan- 
gelistic and missionary activity among the Baptists of the Middle 
Colonies. Ministers were sent out on evangelistic tours and missionary 
journeys. The Association, which had been formed to foster “peace, 
increase of love, and mutual edification” among the churches, now 
added to its statement of purpose the objective of doing “what may be 


for the furtherance of the gospel and the interest of Christ in the 
world.” 


How does one explain this sudden burst of evangelistic concern? 
One can only understand it within the context of the Great Awakening. 
Two or three of those who became Baptist ministers had been con- 
verted by Gilbert Tennent. The small expansion of the Baptists which 
had taken place occurred in areas which had been affected by the 
preaching of William Tennent’s “log college” revivalists. And the 
whole area was the scene of some of George Whitefield’s greatest 
triumphs. During the succeeding years, one finds among Baptists ap- 
proving references to the sermon books of Gilbert Tennent, Samuel 
Davies and George Whitefield, and Baptists were urged to read them. 

Since Baptists of this period did not publish any sermon books 
of their own and since other literary deposits which give a full exposi- 
tion of their point of view have not survived, it is necessary to utilize 
the writings of non-Baptist leaders of the revival if we are to under- 
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stand how they conceived their evangelistic task and message. It is 
evident, therefore, that any source book of Baptist history which would 
adequately illustrate the Baptist position at this point must contain 
selections from the writings of men who were not themselves Baptists. 


Nor is this basic problem resolved when one moves to a later period 
when more ample literary remains have been preserved. Two of the 
notable Baptist evangelists of the three decades preceding the Civil 
War were Jacob Knapp and Jabez Swan, who operated extensively 
throughout New York and New England. The views and activities of 
these two men have customarily been described by utilizing their own 
writings and other distinctively Baptist sources, but greater depth and 
insight would have been added to these biographical accounts had 
adequate attention been given to the fact that they were both quite 
forthrightly “Finney men.” Charles G. Finney, in turn, cannot be ade- 
quately interpreted without a recognition of the tension he represented 
between the older evangelicalism as it found expression in the Great 
Western Revival and in the Second Great Awakening in New England. 


What is true of evangelism is true of other aspects of Baptist life 
and thought. To see this clearly, we need only to be reminded of the 
impact upon our denominational life of abolitionism, the temperance 
movement, theological liberalism, the social gospel, fundamentalism, 
neo-orthodoxy and our present ecumenical concerns. We must acknowl- 
edge that all these movements which have served to shape Baptist life 
and thought have stemmed largely from non-Baptist sources, how- 
ever much we recognize, in turn, that these currents have been re- 
shaped and remoulded by Baptist hands, and have thus exerted a re- 
ciprocal influence upon the life and thought of other denominations. 


W. S. H. 


Baptists and the Lord’s Supper 


by Joun W. 


Baptists like to believe they have made distinctive gifts to the 
Christian world in relation to religious liberty, to the zealous quest of 
souls in missions and evangelism, and to the understanding of the 
ordinance by which the world has chosen to name them. The Baptist 
view of the church has traditionally had clear edges. However, do Bap- 
tists also have reason to claim a distinctive or unique approach to the 
Lord’s Table? Or, in respect to the Lord’s Supper, are they obliged 
to acknowledge that they are much like Protestants generally? 


This article aims, on the basis of historical study and of observa- 
tion and experience, to explore Baptist faith and practice with respect to 
this very central act of traditional Christian worship. What has the 
service of Bread and Wine meant to Baptists? In seeking an answer 
we must bear in mind that the Baptist world is wide and varied, with 
a minimum power of control or influence from any center. As a matter 
of fact, we share large areas of agreement with Protestants generally. 
Yet we cannot neglect the possibility that there have been distinctive 
Baptist aspects. 


I. Early and Medieval Church 


Such a study demands extensive study in Biblical roots. In brief, 
however, we may summarize the source passages in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels (Mark 14:17-26; Matt. 26:17-30; Luke 22:4-39) and in Paul’s 
I Corinthians 11: Jesus before his death partook of a Kiddush or fel- 
lowship meal with his disciples, speaking profound and memorable 
words to them in which he related the broken bread and the pressed- 
out wine to his own complete self-giving for their redemption. We 
shall name this meal “the Last Supper,” and then go on to see the sequel 
in the Early Church in “the Lord’s Supper,” a central and repeated 
ceremony in the gatherings of Christians.’ Whether or not Jesus’ words 
prove that he intended to institute a perpetual (or even an interim) 
celebration, it is clear that the earliest churches were observing the 
Table rite as the very magnet of their devotion, the living focus of 
their common life in Christ. It may have been celebrated every Sunday. 
For generations it was connected with a more substantial and less ritu- 
alized meal known as the Love Feast (Agapé). 


JOHN W. BrusH, professor of church history at Andover Newton Theological 
School, has written widely on various aspects of Baptist history. 
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The development of the Lord’s Supper over the centuries led in- 
evitably, and more quickly than we always realize, to the elaborate and 
mystery-laden ceremony to which we still apply the term Mass.’ Doubt- 
less making for this end were man’s innate tendencies toward natural 
religion, and the rivalry of the mystery cults with their own solemn 
cultic meals. The earliest Christians specifically disclaimed an altar, 
but Bishop Cyprian of Carthage (ca. 250 A.D.) could write of a priest 
and a sacrifice.’ Strong “sacramental” language early invaded the 
mention of the rite. The sacrosanct body and blood of Jesus Christ be- 
came a bloodless sacrifice offered to God for the sins of the people. 


The dogmatic fixation was slow to come, but under Pope Inno- 
cent ITI (1215 A.D.) it received classic definition. Here we find the 
heart and soul of the Roman Catholic Church, the Mass as both a 
miracle and a mystery finding its rationale in the classic theology of 
Aquinas (ca. 1250 A.D.).* The Mass became separable from Com- 
munion, which needed to be taken only once a year, though weekly 
attendance at Mass was the expected thing. The Lord’s Supper as an 
altar sacrifice, offered by a priest, leaves the believers in the position of 
observers. The Roman Church is a priest’s Church, and the miracle in 
the power of his words does not really require the attendance, let alone 
the participation, of a congregation. When the believer does take Com- 
munion, he does not have the wine but only the bread, since “His body, 
blood, veins, bones, sinews, are all contained under the smallest part 
of either species.’” 

II. Protestant Reformation 

The sixteenth century Reformers saw the need of drastic change 
at the core of Christ’s Church. They loathed the multiplication of 
masses (Luther noticed in Rome seven masses at one altar in one hour!), 
the crass commercialism practised by the priests, and all the craven 
superstition with which the common people had come to invest the 
Bread and Wine. Transubstantiation was indefensible and dangerous, 
productive of magic and materialism, and hostile to the ethical and spir- 
itual implications and demands of the New Testament. 

The various Protestant understandings of the Supper have been 
adequately set forth by such scholars as Brilioth® and Barclay.” Luther 
clung to a conviction of a real presence of Christ alongside (not within) 
the elements, while the other Reformers generally held that Christ’s 
body was in heaven and therefore could not be thus present. Calvin 
spoke of the Lord’s presence as a real spiritual presence, a concept we 
may relate simply to Jesus’ well-loved promise, “Where two or three 
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are gathered ... I am there. . .” (Matt. 18:20). Anglicans, loath to 
define their meaning, spoke of a real presence. Calvin’s predecessor in 
pioneering the Swiss Reform was Zwingli of Ziirich, who had accented 


the memorial aspect (“in remembrance of me’’), though not as the 
whole meaning. 


Protestants agree that the believer must come with faith to par- 
ticipate, not merely with the Catholics’ right intention. Yet faith does 
not create the presence; the call to faith need not be an open door to a 
baneful subjectivity. The elements signify God’s gift of love and pardon 
to us in Christ crucified. If we imply that the Supper is merely what we 
make of it, we are mindless of the divine initiative, or what the older 
theology called God’s prevenience. ““We love because He first loved 
us,” and the Table shows forth in picture and in action the gracious 
Word. 

Disagreements over the meaning of the Supper have added up to 
tragedy in Christian history. One consolation is that men only quarrel 
over what is precious, and the Supper is unspeakably precious to all 
but nominal Christians. Christ’s people pray that the Supper may yet 
be the actual and vital symbol of our unity. 


III. Baptists 


Baptists, on this issue, are patently not priest-and-altar people. 
For them the Lord’s Supper has always meant the family-like table and 
the enjoyment, at once solemn and uplifting, of the Christian fellow- 
ship. We would interject a word of question here concerning the private 
Communion as practised now in some wedding ceremonies. The Com- 
munion is essentially a family meal, and all should partake. We can feel 
differently concerning Communion for the ill and shut-in, for all who 
are present and eligible participate, with the pastor customarily ac- 
companied by one or more deacons. 

Those continental forerunners of the Baptist movement, the Ana- 
baptists, stressed the loving and costly fellowship of believers, and 
sought spiritual help at the Table, “that we also might be willing to 
give our body and life for Christ’s sake, that is for the brethren.”* The 
English and American Baptists, like those forerunners, arose under 
a very hostile sky, and were schooled by hard suffering to cling together 
in close and loving fellowship in Christ. 


“Tn Christ”—this is the main point. The Calvinist tradition, which 
was absorbed more and more by the Baptists, is strong for the vital 
union, in an almost mystical sense, of Christ and the believer. Com- 
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munion confirms this identification of Christ and His servant, and our 
fellowship is in Him. 

The final views of John Smyth, the somewhat erratic yet admirable 
pioneer of the English Baptists, are enshrined in a confession, pub- 
lished about 1613, in which we read that “in the outward supper... 
there is presented and figured before the eyes of the penitent and faith- 
ful, that spiritual supper, which Christ maketh of His flesh and blood: 
which is crucified and shed for the remission of sins . . . and which is 
eaten and drunken . . . only by those which are flesh, of His flesh, and 
bone of His bone: in the communion of the same spirit... .”” 

The two sacraments do not “confer and convey grace and regen- 
eration . . . but as the word preached, they serve only to support and 
stir up the repentance and faith of the communicants till Christ come, 
till the day dawn, and the day-star arise in their hearts. . . .””° 

Note the explicit repudiation of Catholic tradition (not “confer 
and convey grace”) as well as the eschatological note (“till He come,” 
I Cor. 11:26). Note as well that we have something objective before 
our eyes, a spiritual supper prepared by Christ. 


Smyth’s colleague, Thomas Helwys, leader of the first Baptist 
Church on English soil, drew up a confession before leaving Holland, 
1611. It is simple and brief on our point: “That the Lord’s Supper 
is the outward manifestation of the spiritual communion between Christ 
and the faithful mutually . . . to declare his death until he come.” 

In what McGlothlin names “the first General Baptist Confession 
to speak for more than one church,” that is, “The Faith and Practice 
of Thirty Congregations, gathered according to the Primitive Pat- 
tern” (1651), we read another brief statement: “. . . Jesus Christ took 
Bread, and broke, and gave to His disciples, to eat and drink with 
thanksgiving, which practice is left upon record as a memorial of His 
suffering, to continue in the Church until He come again.” This is 
certainly a meager statement, but we observe the note of thanksgiving, 
which early gave to the Supper the name of Eucharist, Greek for 
“thanksgiving,” a note deriving from Paul’s Corinthian record. Thus 
spake the so-called General or Arminian Baptists of England. 

More important for continuing history were the Calvinistic or 
Particular Baptists, whose Confession of 1677 is really the most 
significant of all Baptist statements of faith and practice. Here the 
Supper confirms faith, nourishes believers in faith and duty, and 
serves as “a bond and pledge of their communion with him, and with 
each other.” Catholic tradition of a repeated sacrifice is repudiated, in 
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favor of the once-for-all, perfect self-offering of Christ on the Cross, 
of which our Supper is “only a memorial.” These Baptists were hor- 
rified to recall the denial of the cup to the laity, and the reservation and 
carrying about of the elements to be revered. Transubstantiation “‘is 
repugnant not to Scripture alone, but even to common sense and rea- 
son,” these latter words perhaps betokening the near approach of “The 
Age of Reason.” Yet, worthy receivers do truly “feed upon Christ 
crucified,” with sin and judgment charged upon those who partake un- 
worthily—‘“ignorant and ungodly persons.”!” The cautionary words, 
“only a memorial,” seem to be refuted by the rest, which fill the Supper 
richly with content of meaning. 


The Philadelphia Confession of 1688 strikes an interesting note: 
“Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are ordinances of positive and sover- 
eign institution, appointed by the Lord Jesus, the only Lawgiver, to 
be continued in his Church to the end of the world.”” 

Of the classic Baptist confessions we mention but one more, the 
New Hampshire Confession of 1833, which held a dominant place 
for many generations. It is brief, but the brevity is especially marked 
in the 14th Article, “Of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” Immersion 
is the only door to the Table. Baptists had held to this for nearly two 
centuries, but we shall return to the point later. Otherwise all we read 
is that in “the Lord’s Supper . . . the members of the Church, by the 
(sacred) use of bread and wine, are to commemorate together the dy- 
ing love of Christ; preceded always by solemn self-examination.”’™* 

Commemoration only. The profound and mystical expressions of 
the early confessions are missing. Had the Age of Reason done its 
work, and the pragmatism of the frontier had its influence? Where is 
the thanksgiving, the exaltation, the singing joy of those who par- 
ticipate in Jesus Christ? In a little booklet entitled, “For What Does 
a Baptist Church Stand?” Rev. A. S. Burrows of Charlestown, Mass. 
writes: “A Baptist Church regards the Lord’s Supper as purely com- 
memorative of His death.”** The remainder of his statement adds 
nothing. Purely commemorative. Are Baptists mere memorialists? To 
the writer it is distressing to see the Holy Supper reduced to this. It is 
cheering at least to find echoes of the older confessions in the Freewill 
Baptist Treatise of 1834, a French Confession of 1879 and a German 
one of 1908.** 

The student needs to survey a great volume of Baptist preaching, 
writing and hymnology to explore this subject more profoundly. The 
Baptists are rooted in English Puritanism and so share with those 
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stout believers their fervent love of Christ and their sense of union 
with him by faith. Baptists are buried with Christ in baptism and rise 
with him to newness of life. At the Lord’s Table the covenant of re- 
newal is confirmed and strengthened. It is impressive to find an Eng- 
lish Baptist pastor, Joseph Stennett writing a whole sequence of hymns 
to celebrate his devout love of Christ as he met him in the Supper.” 


We may ask at this point if Baptists can speak of Baptism and 
the Supper as sacraments. The word is not scriptural, but there is no 
covering word in the New Testament for our purpose. Ordinances, our 
most frequent designation, has a legalistic air. H. H. Rowley, English 
Baptist Biblical scholar, defends the term “sacrament” as coming from 
the Latin sacramentum, a vow of loyalty. Rowley, as an Old Testament 
authority, also defends the Supper as a sacrifice, since sacrifice bears a 


divine blessing to man, and “all valid sacrifice must bear a two way 
traffic.”"* 


IV. Close and Open Communion 


A historical study of Baptists and the Lord’s Supper involves at- 
tention to the position known as Close Communion. Baptists hold to 
believers’ baptism and, when following traditional logic, welcome only 
immersed believers to the Table. The Continental Anabaptists closely 
guarded the Supper against unbelievers and non-members. The New 
England Congregationalists of the first generation kept the Table only 
for full believers, as against those who had merely been baptized as 
infants. This order, it will be recalled, broke down in the Halfway 
Covenant of 1661. Solomon Stoddard, venerable Northampton pastor, 
went to the extreme of considering the Lord’s Supper itself as a con- 
verting ordinance, making the Table wide open. Jonathan Edwards’ 
revival doctrine reacted against this laxity, and called again for con- 
version evidence before communicating membership. In this respect the 
great Edwards was waging the Baptist campaign. The author, by the 
way, several years ago knew at least two New England Baptist churches 
where the youngsters present were indiscriminately invited to partake 
of the elements, a carry-over of Stoddard’s doctrine! 

That well-known handbook, Hiscox’s Standard Manual for Bap- 
tist Churches, defends close communion as scriptural and primitive, 
and quotes many pedobaptists who at least acknowledge the rightness of 
Baptist logic. For example, 


The Episcopal Recorder said: The close communion of the Baptist 
churches is but the necessary sequence of the fundamental idea out of 
which their existence has grown. No Christian Church would willingly 
receive to its communion even the humblest and truest believer in Christ 
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who had not been baptized. With Baptists, immersion only is baptism, 
and they therefore of necessity exclude from the Lord’s Tabie all those 
who have not been immersed. It is an essential part of the system—the 
legitimate carrying out of the creed.” 

My own mother used to quote a Pastor Elder of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church of New York City in the 1870’s: “Members of 
this church and sister-Baptist churches are invited to remain to com- 
munion.” A well-known Baptist has told me of the words of his New 
England pastor in the 1890’s to my friend’s mother, herself a Congre- 
gationalist: “If you should come to communion I shouldn’t ask you 
to leave, but I’d prefer that you should not come.” 


John Bunyan and the Baptist-Congregational unionist churches 
of Bedfordshire have these 300 years stood uniquely for Open Com- 
munion, but in the twentieth century there have come to be what is now 
an impressive proportion of American Baptist churches with not only 
an open table but an open membership. (The great Spurgeon, I read, 
favored an open table but not open membership.) The logic of the open 
table is defended by such words as these, ‘“This is not our. Table, but 
the Lord’s, and He invites whom He will.” The question we are open- 
ing here demands extended treatment elsewhere, but the present writer 
would guard the Table by the solemn traditional injunction to self- 
examination, lest the Supper be too indiscriminately opened. 


V. A Baptist Speaks His Mind 


The writer proposes now to use his liberty to speak his own mind 
concerning the celebration of the Supper, displaying some of the fruit 
of sixteen years as a pastor and eighteen as a teacher of Church his- 
tory. The non-Baptist reader may find something here of how the Bap- 
tist mind works at the Holy Supper—or, at any rate, one Baptist mind. 


Every Baptist pastor should certainly make his own close textual 
study of the New Testament passages with good commentary help. 


This is the main thing, for Baptists almost severely aim to keep Scrip- 
ture dominant over tradition. 


Yet there is help in tradition, and we can deepen our comprehension 
of God’s Love in the Christ of the Supper by our pondering of the 
service-books of other communions, not even neglecting the Mass. In 
other churches, for example, the approach to the Table involves the 
confession of sin, and the assurance of forgiveness. To my mind, this 
should always be present. We may well read the six pages by an 
ecumenical committee for a summing-up of the non-Roman consensus 
on this subject.” 
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Baptists, I repeat, are a family-table people and not a priest-altar 
people. Alas, the tyranny of architectural style has been turning even 
our Baptist churches into altar churches. It is time for us to reclaim 
the pulpit-table-centered church again, or at least to keep the Table out 
from the wall. In this respect our architects should be our servants. 
The early Christians had no altar save in the heart. It is of interest to 
know that even Catholic liturgical reformers are commending a low- 
set central table in architectural plans. 

Our service should, of course, be a simple one. It should not, how- 
ever, be a hurried one, or one that suggests it is a mere appendage to a 
normal service of worship and sermon. The writer recalls Communion 
as a separate service at three o’clock, but doubtless that faded out long 
ago. The service should proceed in an air of reverence and expectancy, 
of relaxation in the highest sense. There should, however, always be 
preaching, in some respect illuminating the meaning of the rite. If 
(perish the thought!) the preacher should forget that he is primarily 
the messenger with the good news, the “fair white linen cloth” should 
remind him powerfully of the depth and breadth of God’s love in Christ. 


Baptists on Communion Sunday will reach for the simple hymns 
that speak to the heart and ring with God’s wonderful love. The con- 
gregation, not the choir, should do all the singing. A pastor with a mu- 
sical gift, or an assisting deacon, may start an unscheduled hymn that 
all can take up, as during the passing of the elements. I recall a pastor 
who helpfully quoted Scripture verses at this time. These informal prac- 
tices must be used with discretion, or the pastor’s eccentricities will 
clutter the service and choke reverent meditation and prayer. His 
deacons should counsel him sincerely, as he them. 


There should, I feel, be some devout silence at the Table. Here 
I would break the tyranny of the organ. We do not need to cover up 
any clicking sounds or deacons’ footsteps, and we need God’s healing 
silence more than ever in this noisy busy age. Too much organ, to my 
taste, adds a false sentimentality to the precious moments. 


As Table-people we stay in our seats and are served by the deacons. 
Episcopalians and Methodists go in groups to an altar-rail to receive 
kneeling. The author has communed with Baptists in France, where, 
standing by our pews, the bread and a common cup are passed from per- 
son to person. American Baptists, so far as the author knows, always 
hold the bread and then the wine until all are served, then partake to- 
gether. Congregationalists partake individually when served. None of 
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these variations in observance, however, seem to point to significant 
differences in the view of the Supper. 


The Disciples of Christ commune every Sunday, as they feel the 
primitive Church did. It is of interest to note with Horton Davies that 
among the early English Baptists, “the ordinance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was almost certainly practiced every Lord’s Day.” Davies also 
reminds us that these early English Baptists probably celebrated the 
love-feast before the Communion, and also foot-washing.” 

How prevalent now is the Covenant Meeting, generally the older 
Prayer Meeting when held the week before Communion Sunday? Is not 
Communion important enough for definite group-preparation? There 
we renewed our allegiance to our Saviour by reading in unison the 
Covenant as the climax of the evening. In my own pastorates we often 
used to stand and read the Covenant together on Communion Sunday 
as part of our approach to the Table. 


A devout and loyal Baptist layman remarked recently to the au- 
thor that the Communion Service meant very little to him. I fear that 
we Baptists are prone to be so busy and “folksy” and matter-of-fact 
and common-denominator that the glow and the glory tend to pale out 
of the service at the Table. This is unfortunate. This ancient rite, which 
binds Jesus’ people in bonds of holy love, and ties the centuries together 
in our kind of “apostolic succession,” is a mighty gift to the imagina- 
tion. Actually it is an overwhelming gift to faith and hope and love, a 
gracious God speaking to us through his beloved Son. Hear ye him! 
Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world! 

It is not inconceivable that the Lord waits expectantly to revive 
his Church anew around the Holy Table. 
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The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament 


by O. BrIsToL 


It is tragic and yet true that the observance of the Lord’s Supper, 
which ought to be one of the most important factors in binding Chris- 
tians together, has been the place at which the most serious divisions 
among Christians have come in the history of the Christian Church. 
Disagreements on questions of church order and the ministry have 
found their fullest expression in the varieties of actual manner of ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper and in apparently immovable positions 
with regard to the authority and functions of the clergy and the laity 
during the meal. The study of the problems finding their culmination in 
the Lord’s Supper would fill several volumes. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is far more limited. We propose to look at the Lord’s Supper in 
the New Testament, with special concern for the institution of the 
ordinance as recorded in the Gospels and by Paui. 


I. The Setting 


We turn first to the setting of the Lord’s Supper. The Synoptic 
Gospels place it within the final days of Jesus’ ministry, and even more 
specifically on the night before the Crucifixion. The Fourth Gospel does 
not record the actual meal in the same way that we find it in the other 
three Gospels, but the implication is there that it was held at this time 
(although there are some real problems raised by John’s account). Paul 
thinks of the meal as having taken place ‘“‘the same night in which he 
(Jesus) was betrayed” (I Cor. 11:23). 


Moreover, the Gospels state that the Last Supper had some rela- 
tionship to the Passover festival observed by the Jews each spring. The 
wider setting of the account shows Jesus being asked by his disciples 
where they should prepare for the keeping of the Passover. While they 
had not come to Jerusalem primarily for this feast, yet they were now 
there. It was a good opportunity for them to fulfill their religious and 
national duties by sharing with the numerous pilgrims who came to the 
Holy City for the express purpose of observing the Passover. For 
long centuries multitudes of Jews both in Palestine and from the Dis- 
persion had taken a week from their usual occupations in the spring 
to: gather in family units within the boundaries of Jerusalem. Their 
purpose was to give thanks to God for the emancipation of their an- 
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cestors from slavery in Egypt, for the molding of the Hebrew tribes 
into the rudiments of a nation, and for the institution of a covenant 
between God and Israel under the direction of Moses. Thus the Pass- 
over was a time of rejoicing and of thanksgiving. The main emphasis 
was on deliverance. 


Jesus sent two of his disciples to a house in the city where they 
were to make all necessary preparations in the upper room. Later in 
the day he came with the others, and together they shared in a meal. 
There has been much discussion as to whether this was actually a 
Passover meal or whether it was a kind of fellowship meal such as a 
Jewish teacher would have with his disciples. It may be observed that 
the Fourth Gospel places this on the day before the Passover celebra- 
tion, and thus has Jesus crucified on the day on which the lambs were 
being killed for the Passover feast. This is quite in keeping with John’s 
concern to set forth the beginnings of theology in relation to the life 
and work of Jesus Christ as the Son of God. By being crucified on the 
day of the slaying of the Passover lambs, Jesus would be providing 
himself as the Lamb, whose death would be not only a remembrance of 
deliverance but also the beginning of a new redemption from the slavery 
of sin. 

The first three Gospels link the Last Supper definitely with the 
Passover meal. One of the strongest evidences for this fact is to be 
found in the very presence of Jesus within Jerusalem at night. We are 
told explicitly by Mark that Jesus made it a point to go out of the city 
each night to Bethany. But the Passover meal had to be eaten within the 
bounds of the city. Therefore, Jesus was with his followers in an upper 
room inside the city. They formed a family group, with Jesus acting 
as the head of the household in the ancient and solemn rite. However, 
this was different from the other observances in Jerusalem that night. 
There was an addition to the usual mode of celebration which had never 
before been heard. This was the Passover and more than the Pass- 
over. This was the promise of a new deliverance, not in physical and 
materialistic ways, but in the ways of the spirit. 

For this reason, while we as Christians call this the Last Supper, 
we think of it as the First Supper, which has been a part of Christian 
ritual ever since. The Lord’s Supper finds its setting squarely within 
history, for the Passover looked back to Moses, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per looked forward through and even beyond history. The central theme 
was that of deliverance from bondage. As the Israelites had been slaves 
freed by God’s act, so all men were now to be delivered from the bondage 
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of sin by God’s further act in Jesus Christ. There is no theory of the 
atonement, as theory, in the New Testament, but there is a persistent 
witness to the experience of such liberation. Moreover, there is also the 
assurance that in God’s final purposes there will be brought into being 
the kingdom in which sin and its bondage will be completely destroyed. 


II. The Institution 

Next, we come to the actual event itself. The account in the Gos- 
pel of Mark is the shortest and probably the earliest form in which the 
record was preserved through oral tradition. Mark says that while 
they were eating Jesus took bread and wine and brought them into re- 
lationship with his own sacrifice, which was about to take place. Now 
let us turn directly to this record. 

In Mark 14:22, a literal translation would be: ‘And as they were 
eating, having taken a loaf, having blessed, he broke and gave to them 
and said: “Take; this is my body’.”” Here we have the blessing, the dis- 
tribution and the explanation. The loaf of bread could have been either 
leavened or unleavened, but if this was a Passover meal it was prob- 
ably unleavened, a flat piece something like our crackers. In a general 
way, for the Old Testament writers yeast was symbolic of evil, because, 
as yeast worked silently and yet pervasively, so did evil. Therefore, once 
a year at Passover time, the old yeast was to be destroyed, as the 
symbol of the destruction of evil and the beginning of a new life. Thus, 
unleavened bread was used at the Passover meal. As a kind of foot- 
note, it may be suggested that, if unleavened bread was used by the 
Israelites in their departure from Egypt under Moses (and the tradi- 
tion points back to such a fact), it may have been because of their haste 
to leave the land of slavery, or because unleavened bread would oc- 
cupy less space than leavened bread—and space is always at a premium 
in flight. 

The verb, eulogésas, usually means to bless someone or something. 
Here it has no object, and appears to be parallel to eucharistésas in the 
following verse. Both verbs here mean simply to give thanks. In later 
Jewish rites it was the custom for thanks to be offered to God for each 
new kind of food served at the Passover celebration, and that custom 
could we'l go back to the first century. | 

After giving thanks, Jesus broke the bread into pieces and gave 
a piece to each of the disciples. This was a simple act, but it was an ad- 
dition to the regular Passover ritual. As each disciple received his piece 
of bread, there must have been a question in his mind as to the meaning 
of all this. Was this something new and different? Did it have some 
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special interpretation that he could not find? Was this another parable? 

Jesus did not leave his followers long in doubt. Briefly he ordered 
them to take what he was giving them, and then he went on to say: 
“This is my body.” It is difficult for us after centuries of theological de- 
velopment to place ourselves in the situation of the disciples in the up- 
per room. What did Jesus’ statement convey to them? We cannot 
answer this fully, but we do know that he was trying to prepare them 
for the events ahead in which there would be the breaking of his body 
in death. As with so many other things in Jesus’ life, the disciples under- 
stood it only after the Resurrection and in the light of the completed 
event. So far as this passage is concerned, there is no thought of magic 
power or diffused grace in the bread. The ground and baked wheat did 
not suddenly become the body of Jesus by some miraculous supernatural 
act. Here was a symbol in which the disciples were led to see the im- 
portance of sacrifice. 

It is necessary for us to pause here for a moment to look at the 
term body. It must be noted that Jesus was not talking about his flesh 
as such. The word sdma (body) includes the whole person in his inte- 
grated being. Flesh, mind and spirit can all be summed up as a person’s 
soma. Thus, Jesus was not offering them a symbol of his flesh. This is 
where interpretations such as transubstantiation have missed the dis- 
tinction between sdma (body) and sarx (flesh). Rather, he was using 
the bread as the symbol of the giving of his whole life. In this way the 
words about the body and the blood form a parallelism so familiar to 
Hebrew minds. 

After this came the cup of wine. Literally, Mark 14:23-24 reads: 
“And having taken a cup, having given thanks, he gave to them, and 
they all drank out of it. And he said to them: ‘This is my blood of the 
covenant poured out for many’.” There were several cups used in the 
Passover observance. Each one symbolized some part of the ritual of 
deliverance. But this was an extra cup, not associated directly with the 
Passover at all. For this cup of wine Jesus gave thanks. It is from this 
verb, eucharistein (to give thanks), that we get the term Eucharist ap- 
plied to the whole of the Lord’s Supper. 

Once again after the giving of thanks, Jesus gave the cup to the 
disciples, and all of them drank out of it. Then came the explanation. 
Here we find three words that need some discussion: namely, blood, 
covenant and many. As we know, the center of the Old Testament ritual 
and of the ritual of Judaism was sacrifice. And the essence of sacrifice 
was the pouring out of the blood. This was true because the Israelites 
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thought of the principle of life as residing in the blood. They observed 
that when the blood of an animal or a human being ran out, life de- 
parted. Therefore, the logical conclusion was that the blood was the 
very seat of life. 

Moreover, there was the belief in the Old Testament that agree- 
ments or covenants had to be ratified by a sacrifice involving the shed- 
ding of blood. In the covenant made by God with Israel at Mount Sinai 
an important consideration was the sacrifice and the use of the blood 
(see Exod. 24:3-8). Therefore, when in later days the old covenant 
seemed to have been irreparably broken by Israel, Jeremiah looked for- 
ward to the time of a new covenant (Jer. 31:31-34). Jeremiah does 
not say so explicitly, yet it would be expected that such a new covenant 
would be established with the outpouring of blood. It seems certain 
that Jesus had this in mind on this occasion. By the outpouring of his 
blood the new covenant would come into being. According to the hopes 
of Jeremiah, this new covenant would be not for a limited national 
group, but for all men everywhere. By it they would come to a knowl- 
edge of God. 

But if this new covenant in the prophet’s concept of it was to be 
for all men, why did Jesus say that this was for many? Obviously, 
many cannot be all. There have been some arguments to the effect that 
in Hebrew many and all could be practically synonymous. This is the 
argument, for instance, of Joachim Jeremias in The Eucharistic Words 
of Jesus.’ However, it seems better to recognize that Jesus was being 
a realist. He had lived through varying reactions to his ministry. He 
knew that not everyone would suddenly come into the new covenant. 
But there would be many who would accept the opportunity of renewed 
fellowship with God through his sacrifice. This reminds us that, while 
the way is open, we must decide whether or not we shall walk in it. 

Thus, in an upper room in Jerusalem, Jesus took the common ele- 
ments of bread and wine, and made of them the eternal symbols of his 
sacrifice and of his establishment of the new covenant. 


Ill. The Forward Look 


However, this was not to be the end of his teaching on this occasion. 
He was always aware of the importance of the goal toward which he 
and his followers were to move. The kingdom of God had entered in 
some manner and to some extent into the life of man, but the perfect 
kingdom was yet to come. Thus, the climax of the evening is reached in 
Mark 14:25 which reads: “Truly I say to you that I shall not drink 
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any more of the produce of the vine until that day when I drink it new 
in the kingdom of God.” So far as his physical presence with the dis- 
ciples was concerned, that was now fast drawing to its end. The com- 
pletion of the fellowship would come in a new experience in the per- 
fected kingdom. This was their hope which would form a source of 
strength in the trials and tribulations of the days ahead. 


In summary of the account in Mark, it should be noted that Matt. 
26 :26-29 follows Mark very closely, the only significant addition be- 
ing the statement “for the forgiveness of sins” in Matt. 26:28. This is 
an interpretation of the basic meaning of Jesus’ words in the act of giv- 
ing the cup to the disciples. There are other problems, however, in Luke 
22 :15-20, which we cannot discuss at length. Luke 22:19b-20 is omitted 
in some manuscripts, possibly because a scribe thought that it was a 
repetition of the giving of the cup in Luke 22:17-18. If we retain vss. 
19b-20, it appears that Luke thought of two cups; if we do not retain 
these verses, Luke seems to have reversed the order in putting the 
wine before the bread. Much could be written about these problems, 
but it is sufficient to say here that basically Luke agrees with Mark and 
Matthew in the words spoken and in the actual meaning of the Last 
Supper. 


IV. The Early Church 


The chief evidence for the observance of the Lord’s Supper in 
the early Christian Church is to be found in I Corinthians. It is true 
that Acts 2:46 may refer to this rite in the description of the first Chris- 
tians as “breaking bread from house to house,” but this gives us no 
real information. 


In Corinth difficulties arose over the Lord’s Supper, largely due 
to misunderstandings of its purpose. This made it necessary for Paul 
to discuss the matter in the light of the actual events and the ultimate 
purpose of the ordinance. It would appear that, in Corinth at least, the 
Lord’s Supper was linked with some kind of congregational meal to 
which each person was expected to bring his share of food. The prob- 
lems were caused by some members eating and drinking too much while 
others went hungry; some could come early, but others had to work 
late. The whole idea of fellowship was broken, and any real attempt 
to observe the Lord’s Supper became a farce. In speaking of this situa- 
tion, Paul introduced the tradition which he had received about this 
important part of Christian ritual (I Cor. 11:23-26). 
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As we should expect, there are many similarities between the 
accounts of Paul and of Mark. The setting is the night before Jesus 
was betrayed; the bread was divided after the giving of thanks; the cup 
was shared by all. But there were also some interpretations added as 
the rite came into the life of the Church, and this too we should expect. 

First, both for the bread and for the wine, there is the command 
to do this “in remembrance of me.” By this order the ordinance was 
to be repeated over and over again in the worship of Christian groups. 
It was to bring to mind the greatness of the sacrifice of Christ. It was 
to remind the participants that Jesus Christ is the Lord and the Head 
of the Church. By repetition this would become a vital part of Christian 
belief and living. 

Again, the wording in connection with the cup is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that in the Gospels. Where Mark records it as “this is my 
blood of the covenant which is poured out for many” (Mark 14:24), 
Paul states it as “this cup is the new covenant in my blood” (I Cor. 
11:25). However, the meaning is the same in both cases. 

Finally, the eschatological emphasis has been shifted from the 
hope which Jesus expressed in the Gospels to the hope expressed for 
the Christians in I Corinthians. In Mark 14:25, Jesus says: “Truly 
I say to you that I shall not drink any more of the produce of the vine 
until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God.” This puts 
the emphasis on the expectation of the future feast to which Jesus 
turns his attention. But Paul gives it thus in I Cor. 11:26: “For as 
often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the death of 
the Lord until he comes.” Here the focus is turned upon the hope of the 
believer in the future consummation. The Lord’s Supper is the time 
of the renewal of that hope. Now, it must be kept in mind that we are 
looking at this eschatological statement from two positions. In the Gos- 
pels we see it from the situation of Jesus; in I Corinthians we see it 
from the viewpoint of Paul and the other Christians. 

It remains for us to mention the Gospel of John with relation to 
the Lord’s Supper. The meal is implied but not described in John. Where 
we should expect it to be set forth, we are given the picture of Jesus 
washing the feet of his disciples (John 13:1-17). Then, after Judas 
had gone out into the night (John 13:30), Jesus gives long discourses 
to his followers (John 14-17). But the interpretation of the Lord’s 
Supper is given in connection with the feeding of the crowd in John 6. 
Here the contrast is made between the manna provided for Israel in 
the days of Moses and the true Bread of Life provided for all through 
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Jesus Christ. The more mystical emphasis reaches its climax when we 
read in John 6:51: “I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven: if anyone eats of this bread he will live forever” ; and again in 
John 6:53: “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his 
blood, you do not have life in yourselves.” Out of this developing in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the bread and wine there were to come 
many theories about the sacramental efficacy of the Lord’s Supper. 
Basically, however, the emphasis was on the close fellowship that was 
established and nourished by participation in this sacred rite. 


Summary 


In an upper room in Jerusalem at the Passover season, the Teacher 
takes bread and wine, gives thanks and makes these common things the 
vehicles of the eternal truth of his self-giving and the reminders of his 
eternal fellowship with his people. Where the observance has been mis- 
understood, as at Corinth, there have been serious problems in broken 
fellowship and weakened Christians; where the observance has been 
understood, there have been planted the seeds of a oneness with Christ 
and with each other that is beyond any fellowship to be obtained in any 
other way. With Jesus we look forward to the perfect kingdom; with 
Paul we observe the rite until that hope becomes a reality. 


1. Joachim Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, trans. by A. Ehrhardt (New 
York: Macmillan, 1955), p. 123. 
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Reducing the Reality of the Lord’s Supper 


by SAMUEL H. MILLER 


Max Weber once called our epoch “an age of disenchantment.” 
The radical and extensive disillusionment to which we have been heir 
has been not only the result of recent cataclysms following hard upon a 
long period of euphoric complacency, but even more deeply the e/fect 
of certain historical forces operating blandly over a long period until 
their final bitter nemesis was disclosed. 


The world in our time has, to use the word loosely, been reduced to 
a very “realistic’”’ level. The dimensions of heaven and hell have been 
thoroughly expunged. The sense of tragedy and of glory have disap- 
peared. Damnation and salvation have no anchorage in practical ex- 
perience. Success no longer has any dignity, power no divine signifi- 
cance, and love no ultimate reference. The rites and pageantry of war 
and society, as in Hamlet, are seriously truncated, if not comical or 
somewhat incredible. “No one believes in festal celebrations,” says 
Karl Jaspers, ‘‘not even the participants. In the Middle Ages, the Pope 
sometimes made a quasi-royal progress through Europe; but we can 
hardly conceive such a thing today in (let us suppose) the U. S., the 
present chief center of world-power. The Americans would not take 
the successor of St. Peter seriously.”” 


This climate in which everything has been stripped down to its 
most prosaic level has, of course, affected religion. Protestantism has 
felt the shrinking, and indeed has often asserted it as a fortunate loss 
of dubious pretensions. Protestantism revolted violently against the 
superstition of the Medieval church, and equally against the symbolism 
with which this was intertwined and which had overgrown the church 
itself. It became obsessively iconoclastic, compulsively moralistic, stern- 
ly Puritanical. Ascetically minded it took to sober prose, sought earnest- 
ly to define and limit the ways in which divine grace might and might 
not work, and at every step forced the church to withdraw from any 
alliance with the arts in which man’s soul might be deceived by his eye. 


Such an air was thin indeed for sustaining the full weight of sacra- 
mental action. Like the symbols by which Christianity had articulated 
its mysteries, the more complex sacraments took form under con- 
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ditions vastly different from those in which we live today. Now they 
have been reduced—sensibly, practically, realistically—in the same scale 
to which the general skepticism of the industrial revolution has reduced 
the measure of everything. This revolution has resulted in a kind of 
universal “thingification.” Reality has become only what you can point 
to “out there”—objectissimum. The sacraments have become things, 
too. “Ordinance” is a barren euphemism describing the skeletal re- 


_ mainder after it had been denuded by the process of enlightened 
skepticism. 


The colloquial phrase which has become ubiquitous in the free 
churches inheriting a fear of papist magic is that the sacraments are 
“merely symbols.” This phrase significantly enough is a philosophical, 
if not a theological “give-away.” Nothing is ever “merely” anything! 
The view of reality contained in the phrase “merely symbols” indicates 
the atomistic, fundamentally discreet world of unrelated happenstances. 


Eric Heller, in analyzing this peculiar shift in the developing 
mentality of the modern age, relates the struggle at Marburg between 
Luther and Zwingli over the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. For all 
of Luther’s violent reactions to the Medieval church, he still retained 
his conviction of a sacramental reality, whereas for Zwingli this was 
impossible, however it might be qualified. The sacrament was to him 
a “mere” symbol, representing what in itself it was not. As Heller 
points out this is the “theological climax of a deep revolution in the 
thoughts and feelings with which men react to the world they inhabit 
... there will be a world which must find it more and more difficult even 
to grasp, let alone accept, what was in Luther’s mind when he fought 
Zwingli’s ‘demythologizing’. . . . Lost will be that unity of word and 
deed, of picture and thing, of the bread and the glorified body. Body 
will become merely body, and symbol merely symbol.’” 


This revolution, as Heller points out, marked a radical change in 
the way in which men were to conceive of reality. Ever since Zwingli, 
the ‘most common response to the reality of symbols has been a shrug- 
ging of shoulders, or an edified raising of eyes and brows... . As 
reality became more real, so the symbol more symbolic. . . . The symbol 
was made homeless in a real world, and the real world made itself a 
stranger to the symbol.” And, significantly enough, when the outraged 
powers of reality finally breached these barriers it was in the psycho- 
pathic demonry of the swastika and its bloodbath and genocide. 


Today, however, the symbol and the sacrament are recovering 
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their intellectual validity in the realm of scholarship, though the prob- 
lem of rehabilitating them in practice remains confused. The researches 
at the level of psychology, the rise of symbolic logic in philosophy, the 
work of Ernst Cassirer and of Suzanne Langer, neither of whom was 
motivated by Christian convictions, have made it plain that reality can 
no longer be seriously described or adequately comprehended in non- 
symbolic terms. The superficial simplicity of the “merely symbolic” 
is transparently useless. It belies the whole structure of knowledge and 
of existence as we know it. 


Obviously much of our difficulty comes from the spurious attempt 
to separate the “spiritual” from the “material,” a process quite un- 
Biblical. As D. M. Baillie points out,® the sacraments celebrated in the 
New Testament world were not bridges built between matter and spirit. 
The spiritual in the New Testament was never used in opposition to 
either the natural or the physical. The dualism which poses much of 
the “sacramental” problem for us actually comes from the Greek world 
and not the Biblical. The dilemma is created when we try to find some 
way to put the “real presence” into “mere bread.” The prior question, 
wrought out of true revelation and in the light of the Biblical tradition, 
is whether the “forms” of creation have in them the possibility of 
spiritual power. 

Archbishop Temple puts the matter quite unequivocally when 
he says that “unless all existence is a medium of revelation no partic- 
ular revelation is possible.” He does go on to say that the “main field 
of revelation must always be in the history of men, rather than in the 
ample spaces of nature.’* The latter, he assumes, forms the basic de- 
pendency on God as a responsible Creator and Lord. But this does 
imply what Paul Tillich makes plain in his superb essay on “Nature 
and Sacrament” where he says clearly that “natural objects can become 
bearers of transcendent power and meaning, they can become sacra- 
mental elements.”* One can hear in these words Calvin’s rhetorical 
question, “Shall not God be able to mark His creatures with His word 
that they may become sacraments, though before they were mere 
elements ?’”* 

It becomes evident that in the realm of spiritual power things in 
and of themselves cannot be ultimately effectual unless they are part of 
a. relationship in which the human soul is engaged. To assume the 
power without relating oneself to God is magic, as Martin Buber points 
out. Too often, however, it is falsely assumed that the soul therefore 
has no need of “things” at all, that things are things and the soul is 
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spiritual, Actually the soul is only spiritual in the sense that it has 
the possibility and the power to redeem things from thinghood to sacra- 
mental significance. The sacramental is the possibility of nature, and 
it is the function and fulfillment of the spirit. 

What we need to see is the poverty of the severe reduction of spir- 
itual power in such a term as “ordinance.” Born of reaction to su- 
perstition and in the fear of saying too much, it has said too little. At- 
tempting to keep religion within the limits of a decent modesty, it has 
betrayed religion as powerless. Intent on the denial of false preten- 
sions, it has cut the ground from under basic reality. Shocked by a one- 
to-one equivalence between the sacrament and God’s omnipotent grace, 
it has been blinded to the subtlety of his ubiquity and the significance 
of his meekness. It is obvious that we do not want anything to do with 
magic, but it scarcely follows that we must deprive the actions of faith 
of that logos by which “all things work together for them that love 
God.” If the sacrament in medievalism was smothered with ceremonial 
rubbish, that is no reason why we must strip it not only of the super- 
fluous but of its very flesh and blood, leaving only barren bones in its 
place. 


The truth of the matter is that the reduction of either symbol or 
sacrament to a state of “mere” something or other can never be sepa- 
rated from the total structure of our theological belief. To derogate 
these terms means inevitably to affect all other terms of our religious 
vocabulary. If the sacrament is reduced to a mere ordinance, an al- 
legory, a representation, then the effect on the nature of the church, the 
meaning of the incarnation, the character of revelation, the significance 
of creation, the relation of this world to eternity, and of history to the 
Kingdom are all involved. We cannot have it half one way and half the 
other unless we are willing to deal cheaply with our integrity and 
hoodwink our own souls. 

Let us, for instance, consider the doctrine of the incarnation in 
the light of this problem. What we affirm here is that the eternal Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us. God became incarnate, really under 
the limitations of humanity, subject to all the embarrassments of death 
and shame to which we mortals are heir. If this, then, is really true, it 
means that this is the relationship which the eternal always bears to 
time, the divine to the human, the Kingdom to history. It means that 
in the incarnation the specific disclosure in Christ reveals the most 
meaningful things that can be disclosed about reality. 

If the incarnation is a doctrine of truth, then it would seem that 
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the word has something to do with bread, grace with its breaking, and 
salvation with its eating. Bread is not “merely” bread—under any cir- 
cumstances, much less under the large dimensions of the sacramental 
act. Bread by its very nature is a vast complex. It is a compound of 
the darkness of the earth and the heat of the sun, of rain and wind, 
of the very stars and seas. It is imbedded in the life of man, in the dim 
origins of history, in tilling the soil and domesticating the grain and 
learning to harvest it. Within its purview is the strange discovery of 
grinding it, mixing it, making a loaf of it and over a fire baking it. What 
perspectives of infinite mystery and labor, of daring and desperation, 
of skill and satisfaction lie within it! And history is there, too—the 
history common to our more recent world, the history of our culture, 
our civilization, our religion. To break this bread is to open a door on 
that great panorama in which the mighty souls of prophet and martyr, 


patriarch and savior have eaten bread in company not only of their own 
time but of all times. 


Yet this sharing, even on such a tremendous scale of magnitude, 
is only elementary compared to the reality of the spirit, in which the 
limits of time and space are radically breached and we enter by the 
narrow gate of such bread into the mysteries of divine grace. There 
is a relationship here between these seeming discontinuities, between 
the realms of history and of the Kingdom. If there is no relationship 
here, then there is something wrong about the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion. It is either a “specific” and has no further relevance, no continuing 
meaning as far as reality is concerned; or else it indicates the depend- 
able analogies by which this world is sustained by the eternal. 


The interesting thing about the practice of the free church, with 
its heavy component of pietism, is the way in which the sober severity 
of the mere ordinance is upholstered, so to speak, with romantic senti- 
ments. The emotions have to make up for what is lost by rationalistic 
rigor. Thus, the “ordinance” accumulates subjective meanings which 
supposedly validate the act. Unfortunately these do not long continue 
to sustain the demands of faith. They are not only vague but there is 


no depth of soil, no objective ground of reality in which they can be 
rooted. 


Perhaps the major difficulty, given the strength of such historical 
forces and the present climate of culture, is the atrophy of certain sen- 
sibilities in modern man. We are alive and distracted extensively, but — 
inert and immovable in matters of intensive experience. Our historical 
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perspective is tremendous, our contemporary field of awareness ex- 
tremely wide; but our ability to deal deeply with anything is very weak 
indeed. Alexis de Tocqueville in his evaluation of the American people 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century is still much to the point: 
The inhabitant of a democracy . . . does everything in a hurry, he is 
always satisfied with “pretty well,” and never pauses more than an in- 
stant to consider what he has been doing. His curiosity is at once insatiable 


and cheaply satisfied: for he cares more to know a great deal quickly than 
to know anything well; he has no time and but little taste to search 


things to the bottom." 

No element is more flagrantly missing than contemplation. We 
are extraverts, incessantly, even compulsively so; but the act of com- 
templation, of staying with a simple event or a humble act long enough 
to enter into its ground and God, to “know” it in its eternal aspect, is 
foreign to our nature. 


We may need a different doctrine in regard to the Lord’s Supper 
in order to keep in mind the fact that the realities of such an act are 
much more complex, much larger and more difficult to achieve than the 
simple dimensions of sentimental memory. But once that has been ac- 
complished, our harder task will be to resuscitate the deeper levels of 
our souls to match the profundity of revelation by which we may be 
redeemed. To do this will mean to take upon ourselves new disciplines 
of mind and heart, a new way of life, a different sense of values, a 
radical shift in our way of looking at truth and reality. Indeed, if such 
a change were to happen I suspect we would see a reformation in the 
life of the church no less revolutionary than the one from which we took 
our rise as churches. 
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Baptists and Changing Views of the Bible, 
1865-1918 (Part II) 


by NorMAN H. Marinc 


(Part I of this article appeared in our last issue.) 


In the 1890's the fairly solid front of Protestant conservatism 
was beginning to yield to the forces of the “progressive” theology. 
Although some denominations were little affected by the new trends, 
the Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists of the 
northern states were unable to prevent the forces of Biblical criticism 
from breaching their defenses. A volume entitled Progressive Ortho- 
doxy, issued by Andover Seminary in 1885, dealt with a wide range 
of theological subjects including the Bible. Evoking a storm of protest, 
the book led to a trial and the subsequent removal of Professor E. C. 
Smyth. However, after an appeal and years of litigation, the professor 
was reinstated in 1892. At Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
Charles A. Briggs’ inaugural address on “The Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures” brought a charge of heresy against him; as a result he 
withdrew from the Presbyterian Church, and Union Seminary severed 
its ties with that denomination.” Two other Presbyterians, Henry P. 
Smith of Lane Seminary and A. C. McGiffert of Union Seminary, 
were charged with heresy, chiefly because they denied the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures, and both left the denomination. Such controversies 
made the front page in newspapers, and the issues and arguments were 
described in church publications across the country, so that contro- 
versial questions were widely disseminated. The decade of the nineties 
witnessed theological changes among the Baptists also, but they had 
no machinery with which to bring offenders to trial. 


No Baptist in that period was more influential than William Rainey 
Harper, upon whose shoulders fell the task of founding the new Uni- 
versity of Chicago. As a professor at the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary from 1879 to 1886 and at Yale from the latter date until 
1891, he had already attracted attention as a gifted and enthusiastic 
teacher of Hebrew, and an able scholar in the Old Testament field. 
Haying become a supporter of the critical approach to the Bible, he 
carried on a prolonged contest with Prof. William H. Green of Prince- 
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ton in the pages of Hebraica from 1888 to 1890.” As a result of that 
series of articles he drew the fire of some Baptists who regarded his 
views as heretical. At the same time he had many ardent supporters. In 
a letter to Mr. Rockefeller, President George W. Northup of the Chi- 
cago seminary defended the essential soundness of Harper’s doctrines 
and testified to his worth as a scholar: 


I regard him, taken all in all, as the most remarkable young man in the 
religious history of our country in this century. . . . He is exerting more 
influence than any ten men holding similar positions in the same de- 
partment of work.?% 


Harper’s appraisal of his own theology was that it was quite orthodox. 
“T have been under fire for some weeks past,” he wrote in 1889; how- 
ever, “I do not think any harm has been done. Men of all sorts have 
stood up for me, and I feel more conservative and orthodox than ever 
before.” 

A born teacher and promoter, Harper had a consuming eagerness 
to reach men everywhere with Biblical knowledge. He founded the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, which through correspondence 
courses, popular religious leaflets and institutes provided instruction 
in the Bible for laymen, pastors and missionaries around the globe. In 
addition to his influence through the activities of the Institute, Harper 
was known as a popular lecturer in the Chautauqua movement. Editor 
of the scholarly Hebraica as well as the more popular periodical, The 
Biblical World, he was also the author of many articles for other pe- 
riodicals and the writer of books including the volume on Amos and 
Hosea in the International Critical Commentary. 

As the first president of the University of Chicago, Harper’s in- 
fluence was multiplied. Establishing the Divinity School by absorbing 
the faculty of the old Baptist Union Seminary and recruiting new 
teachers, he imbued the faculty with his own contagious enthusiasm 
for spreading knowledge of the Bible everywhere. ‘We had a cause,” 
says Shailer Mathews, “the extension of correct, and as we believed, 
inspiring views of the Bible.” 

The Biblical instruction propagated through the various channels 
which Harper sponsored frankly incorporated the results of Biblical 
criticism. Regarding his own views as moderate, Harper carried on 
a crusade for their extension; but he was not an iconoclast, and his 
emphasis was positive and constructive. In the certainty that the ac- 
ceptance of his own views of the Bible would be salutary for others, he 
contended that now the believer could “have an intelligent basis for his 
faith.’’°* At the same time, “the men who... on account of the absurdi- 
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ties advocated by some of its ardent friends, have cast it aside. . . will 
recognize the fact that they have been blind. The ground for hostility 
and scepticism will have been removed.” The outcome of honest dealing 
with problems of the Bible would result in almost universal acceptance 
of its message: 
The Bible is not supreme today. That it will be one day, not one of us 
will doubt ; but that day is far distant unless soon a rational interpretation 


and a rational presentation of Biblical material, based upon the results 
of modern scholarship, prevails more widely.1°% 


By a “rational” interpretation, Harper insisted that he did not 
mean a “rationalistic” interpretation. To his mind there were two ra- 
tionalistic schools of Biblical interpretation, one naturalistic and the 
other ultra-conservative: 


There are two classes of rationalistic critics: the class that gives undue 
prominence to the authority of reason and denies the authority of the 
Scriptures and the supernatural origin of Christianity; and that other 
class, truly rationalistic, though not often so-called, that magnify the 
authority of Scripture, but in their work, though perhaps unconscious 
of the fact, place reason still higher. The first class argue, there being 
no supernatural revelation, this material had its origin thus and thus. 


The second class argue, there being a supernatural revelation, this 
material had its origin thus and thus.!% 


Of the rational approach which he urged, he said: “There is another 
school of critics hardly yet organized, still largely ideal, which for con- 
venience may be called the rational school.’’ That school he described 
as “scientific in spirit ... broad and open . . . bold, yet never shrinking 
back, always cautious, yet ever alert . . . constructive, not destructive 
... reverent... will recognize both the natural and the supernatural.’ 

Conceding “that Biblical Criticism is dangerous,” Harper main- 
tained in another article that “for the church to go on in the light of 
present thought without Biblical Criticism is still more dangerous.’””” 
To those who were apprehensive of the effects of such criticism upon 
faith, he declared: 


Just so soon as we are willing to give up this particular theory of in- 
spiration, mechanical and throughout artificial in the extreme, freighted 
with unreasonable requirements, not only not warranted by the writings 
themselves, but in direct contradiction to them, men will be ready to 
take up the Bible as the Word of God. . . . The former difficulties will 
vanish, perplexities will disappear, avowed half-believers will believe, and 
men will everywhere look upon the Bible as a trustworthy guide to lead 
them to 


In an address before the Baptist Congress in 1894, Harper elab- 
orated his own positive and negative conclusions on “The Old Testa- 
ment and Modern Criticism.” Referring to the Old Testament writ- 
ings, he said that they did not simply “contain the word of God,” but 
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“they are the word of God.” Although he accepted much of the de- 
velopmental approach to the Old Testament, he was emphatic in deny- 
ing that the Scriptures are simply a record of human religious ex- 
perience. Rather, he considered them a record of God’s special 
revelation in history: “God worked in other history, and the revelation 
of God appears in other literature, but we must go back to Israelitish 
history and Israelitish literature to find the real God-history and the 
real God-word.” The Bible, he contended, is unique: 


because these records are the outgrowth of a theocratic life, a life into 
which God entered as into no other, the inspiration which belongs to them 
is peculiar, and may not be compared with that of even the world’s great- 
est thinkers. This is something unique and incomparable. The history 
being what it is, the records are what they are. 


Moreover, he added for those who wonder whether the Hebrew peo- 
ple cannot be accounted for aside from revelation: “The effort to do 
this has been made many times, but always without success. It is just 
as great a mistake to throw out the supernatural element and try to ex- 
plain everything from a purely natural view, as it is to throw out the 
natural element and try to explain everything from the supernatural 
vi ew. 

More liberal views were gaining ground among the Baptists in the 
early nineties. The change was reflected in the addresses at the Bap- 
tist Congresses, in written and oral statements by seminary professors, 
and even in opinions voiced by laymen. Professor E. H. Johnson of 
Crozer observed in 1893: “for some years it has been the conservative 
who needed an assurance of respectful treatment from the progressive, 
rather than the progressive who needed a safe-conduct to assure him 
that indignant conservatives would not pounce upon him and lay him 
by the heels.”"* Throughout the nineties, the Baptist Congvesses de- 
bated Biblical questions with greater frequency than had been true 
in the eighties, and there was a growing trend toward a broader in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures.’ 


The scene at the Baptist Congress in 1892 reveals how greatly 
the climate of opinion was changing among Baptists. Speaking on “The 
Inerrancy of the Scriptures,” T. A. T. Hanna, a Philadelphia pastor, 
took a clear, unmistakable position: “If any people can get along with 
errant Scriptures, we are not the people. . . . If there be error in the 
word of God, then so far it is not the word of God.’ If the Bible 
contains both truth and error, he continued, then “the end of a Bible 
made up of mingled truth and error will be that it shall be swept away.” 
Even more explicitly, he declaimed: “I say, if the five books of the 
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Pentateuch are not of Moses, they are not of God.” Finally, he identi- 
fied the inerrancy of the Scriptures with belief in Christ: 


Now it is of a good deal of consequence whether the word of God is iner- 
rant truth, whether Moses wrote the books that Jesus Christ said he 
wrote, whether Moses testified of Jesus Christ as Jesus Christ said he 
did, whether the Lord Jesus Christ in making his claim, in staking his 
Messiahship, in setting up his claim to the reverence and belief of the 
people—whether he was right or wrong, whether he was true or false.1!¢ 


In contrast, the next speaker, Prof. D. G. Lyon, stated that ques- 
tions of inerrancy were irrelevant, for “foundations of faith do not de- 
pend on the result of the inquiry. Noble piety and righteous living 
antedated the writing of the Scriptures, and would survive the loss 
of the Scriptures.”""* Commenting on Genesis, he took the position that 
discrepancies between the accounts in the Bible and those of science are 
both right from their own points of view. That is so, he said, because: 


the great underlying ideas . . . are the truths which no science can over- 
throw, and to teach these was the aim of the first chapters of Genesis. 
. . . Let science contradict the narratives as literal history, it cannot 
touch their truth, and would not... .. No truth can ever harm any other 
truth. ... The deep truths of Genesis are of eternal value.1!8 


A mediating position was taken by J. B. G. Pidge, another pastor 
from Philadelphia. It was his opinion that, since there are errors in the 
manuscripts of the Bible which we now have, they may very well have 
been in the originals. Although he believed that the discrepancies had 
been greatly exaggerated, he nevertheless believed that a realistic view 
apparently required an admission of some mistakes. “Why this con- 
stant appeal to something no living man has ever seen?”””® he asked, 
and continued: “It is a safe argument, for no man can aiiswer it; but 
then, is it a candid argument?” In a vein similar to that of the previous 
speaker, he pointed to other grounds of assurance: 


If anyone points out the apparent errors in the Scriptures, why may we 
not simply and satisfactorily reply: Yes, the Bible has its blemishes, 
and the sun has dark spots on its beautiful brightness; but the sun is 
glorious and unique in nature, and the Bible is glorious and unique among 
books. Its religious teachings tower above all others as the Himalayas 
tower above all other mountains. We need not fear the light of criticism 
upon its pages.?° 


In support of the conservative side were Professor Howard Os- 
good of Rochester Seminary, and J. W. Willmarth, a Philadelphia pas- 
tor, who protested vigorously against the admission of errors in the 
Bible. The former after a spirited denial of such concessions, declared: 
“T hold the presumption of an inerrant original of the Scriptures.” 
Willmarth took a similar stand.’” 

Nathaniel Schmidt, professor in the seminary at Hamilton, also 
voiced his opinions on the subject. “Little need be said about these 
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autographs that none of us have ever seen,” he remarked, that “God Al- 
mighty does not seem to care very much for, since he has not preserved 
them.” The errors of the Bible, he believed, only helped to substantiate 
its claim to inspiration. “I thank God for these errors,” he exclaimed, 
“because they show to my mind that God has been in the history of 
Israel.”” Not only did he concede errors of a historical and scientific 
nature, but also “errors of morals and religion.” Such errors could 
be expected in a book which reveals the revolutionary process by which 
men arrived at a higher religion, said he, “so we have the growth and 
development in the Scriptures that prove the divine character.” 

President Ezekiel G. Robinson of Brown University once more 
contributed to the discussion of the Scriptures, saying forthrightly: 
“Tt seems to me that every candid reader of the Bible must admit that 
it bears the marks of human infirmity. It was composed by fallible 
men.” His confidence in scientific study of the Bible was illustrated 
by remarks concerning the Gospel of John: 


The latest criticism makes the authorship of that Gospel to be almost 
demonstrably certain. .. . It is settled for centuries to come that the Apostle 
John is the author of the Fourth Gospel. All that is a triumph of mod- 
ern criticism. 


His optimism is further reflected in his concluding words regarding 
Biblical criticism: “Let us not be afraid of it. Truth, whether it per- 
tains to the doctrines which the Bible contains or the trustworthiness 
of the Bible itself as a record, is going to prevail whatever may be our 
fears or prejudices.’’* 

In the course of his address, Robinson had taken occasion to direct 
some critical comments at the papers of both Hanna and Osgood. With 
reference to the Philadelphia pastor, he said: “I hope that the author 
of the first paper, out of regard to the intelligence of this Congress, 
and even out of regard to his own credit, will take care to revise his 
method of reasoning.” Robinson also took exception to Professor 
Osgood’s logic: “I do not like also the reduction to absurdity which has 
been proposed by the author of one of the papers, who insists that if we 
admit that there are errors in the Bible we make the Divine Mind—the 
Holy Ghost—responsible for them.’”?”° 

Feelings were at a high pitch by the time that the last satan had 
finished. Strong statements had been made on both sides of the explosive 
question, and at various points in the program applause had punctuated 
the speeches. Both Robinson and Pidge had injected personal notes 
when they had made disparaging comments about other papers. In 
view of the tense situation, the presiding officer waived the standing 
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rules of the Congress to permit Hanna to speak a second time on the 
same subject. 


“T find this rift is deeper than many of you have supposed!” he 
exclaimed. “It is deeper than I supposed. The applause of this after- 
noon has been a revelation. Yes, brethren, the rift is deep. Nor will it 
grow less deep.”’** In a reference to his fellow Philadelphia pastor, 
Pidge, he gave vent to his sense of injury. Pidge had slightingly opined 
that Hanna’s address had offered “not a scintilla of proof” for its 
thesis. Hanna retorted that he had offered the word of God as proof. 
He suggested that “in some cooler moment, when he [Pidge] goes be- 
fore his God, let him take that to him.” The latter remark was greeted 
with hisses from the audience, a thing almost unprecedented in these 
gatherings. “Yes, brethren, the rift is deep,’ repeated Hanna, who 
concluded by saying: 


No, brethren, there is something here beyond what can be disposed of in 
controversy. Something that calls for sorrow, something that calls for 
shame. Here I stand on behalf of the honor of the word of God. As my 
beloved brethren, Osgood and Willmarth, who have spoken to us have 
pointed out, it is not the page of Scripture alone that is concerned; be- 
hind that word of God towers the form of one whom your eyes see not, 
but who is there, Jesus Christ. . . . He, with all the authority of his being, 
stands and honors that word. There, dear friends, for my part, I am 
willing to take my stand.??8 


Hoping to allay tensions which were arising, Professor E. H. 
Johnson of Crozer reminded the next Baptist Congress in 1893 of the 
purpose for which it had been formed.” Although some had with- 
drawn from it, and “others seriously question whether they ought not 
to take the same course,” he urged that frank discussion of problems 
be continued, among which one of the “most pertinacious and per- 
plexing [is] what criticism will allow us to believe about the Bible.” He 
felt sure that “the Bible is so firmly grounded in the experience of the 
church that no attacks . . . can undo the faith of the church,” and he 
urged that “Baptists must take a share in the service and the risks of 
the great debate.” 

Nevertheless, some men doubted the wisdom of such broad tolera- 
tion as had been general in previous years, and particular concern was 
manifested over the infiltration of progressive ideas concerning the 
Bible into seminaries and colleges. This concern was indicated, for 
instance, in a topic discussed in 1897, “Should Denominational Beliefs 
Impose Limitations upon Religious Teachers?” It was the opinion 
of George A. Lofton of Nashville, Tenn., that “the only rational method 
of controlling our teachers is to subject them to church authority and 
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denominational consent.”**? In opposition to such views was the plea 
made by President Austen K. deBlois, of Shurtleff College. “In the 
wide-spread awakening of interest in Bible study in the colleges of 
America a prophecy and a promise may be clearly read,” he asserted. 
“But,” he continued, “the spirit of the time, thus thoroughly in har- 
mony with the victorious march of Christian truth, demands freedom 
in study, freedom of research, freedom of teaching. This is not the 
time of forging of fetters; it is an age of deliverance from bondage.’”’* 
Probably the consensus of the people represented in the Baptist Con- 
gress was summed up by A. K. Parker, a Chicago pastor, when he said: 

The Inspiration of the Scriptures . . . must be numbered among the be- 

liefs which Baptists hold in common; but no single theory of inspiration 

can claim universal acceptance among Baptists. The Rev. Dr. Errancy 

certainly will not say that the theory of inspiration held by his esteemed 

brother, the Rev. Dr. Dictation, carries him outside the limits of orthodox 

denominational teaching. Let Dr. Dictation practice a cordial reciprocity 

of toleration. Neither is barred the privilege of holding and teaching his 

doctrine.134 

In 1897 it was noted by Professor Eri B. Hulbert, of the Divinity 
School at Chicago, that 

diverse views are breaking our Baptist brotherhood into parties. Already 

the line of separation is becoming so definite and fixed that preachers 

and churches are arraying themselves or being arrayed on one side or 

the other. Party names are being given or assumed. “Conservative” and 

“Progressive” are beginning to be so employed.1*5 
In his view of the situation, Baptists agreed ‘over the central and vital 
principles of the Christian religion,” but over metaphysics, speculative 
philosophy, dogmatic theology, and literary criticism, “Baptists are 
no longer one.” “The lines are being drawn,” he warned, “and the party 
spirit is gaining strength.”** Up to that time the Conservative party 
was still clearly predominant, he stated, but the Progressives “already 
constitute a fair body of brethren who are not at all content to have 
things remain as they are.” 

Although the problems which were being debated were many, ques- 
tions about the Bible were crucial. Therefore, Hulbert devoted special 


attention to describing views of the Scriptures. The Progressives, he 
explained, 


have a new conception of the Bible. They have ceased to believe that it 
was dictated in a mechanical way, and that its chief design was to furnish 
proof-texts in polemical theology. They have parted with many of the 
traditional notions of authorship, structure, and purpose of the sacred 
books. They maintain that no theory of inspiration has yet been advanced 
which covers the facts, and that their reconstructed Bible is a book 
more human and divine, more consistent and rational, more helpful and 
inspiring than the traditional one.'*" 


Hulbert’s role in the situation was not partisan but mediating, and 
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the burden of his message was that the two parties should learn to co- 
exist. The trends seemed to presage a growing cleavage, so he raised 
the question, ‘Will they fight?” With prophetic insight, he admonished: 
If the old and the new are to fight, it will be a fight all along the line, 
among pastors, between schools, in churches, associations, conventions, 
national societies. It will extend to our young people, seminaries, mission 
fields, religious press, to all our organized denominational activities. Many 
will tire of the conflict and pass over to more strait-laced or liberal com- 
munions, or will try to propagate their views by independent movements. 
Old and new will wage a war of extermination, and neither will live to 
gain the satisfaction of having destroyed each other. If other parties are 
to invite and keep up a satanic spirit . . . perforce, the denomination will 


go to the devil.13* 
The alternative proposed was for the two parties to have confidence in 


each other’s integrity and, through a dialogue, to reach a clearer 
understanding: 
This friendly contention of Conservatives and Progressives will give us 
a better Bible and a better understanding of it. . . . The Book as a whole, 
who made it, and how he made it, and why he made it, exactly how it 
came into the world, and what it is here for, are topics on which the 
Progressives should prod the conservatives out of their inertia, and on 
which the Conservatives should check the undue haste of the progressives. 
This enlightened criticism and counter-criticism will give the Baptists 
of the future a better Bible and a better understanding of it than Baptists 


today enjoy.'%® 

Hulbert’s pertinent advice fell upon deaf ears, and the rift con- 
tinued to grow wider. A steady movement toward the Progressive di- 
rection was evident in the seminaries and among pastors. A deluge of 
books and articles advocating the newer viewpoints poured from the 
presses, and a changing climate of opinion brought strong pressures 
upon teachers, pastors and laymen. Almost against their wills, many 
younger scholars were carried along with the current and older men 
changed their minds. 


Even a stalwart conservative like Alvah Hovey, president of 
Newton Theological Institution, felt the pressures toward change. A 
comparison of the last revision of his manual on theology, in 1900, 
with the original of 1861 reveals a broadening of views with respect to 
inspiration, although the general approach and position remain the 
same.**° In his personal diary are certain comments which indicate that 
his mind was seeking new light even after he had retired. “His reading 
during the last ten years of his life included much on the higher criti- 
cism,” said his son.’ In his eighty-second year, an entry in his diary 
refers to the writer of a conservative commentary on Genesis: “I see 
more force than he does in the modern views, but . . . hesitate to ac- 
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cept them wholly.” A few days later, he recorded his thoughts on his 
day’s reading: 
Studied in the 139th Psalm and the story of the deluge in the Hebrew 
text—very interesting and important, one of the chief supports of the 


Documentary origin of the Hexateuch. There must be some truth in that 
theory, but I fear it is carried too far. 


Although he never fully accepted the critical conclusions which were 
becoming prevalent, he believed that issues should be faced frankly. 

Augustus H. Strong of Rochester was another who modified his 
views of Biblical criticism and of inspiration. Addressing the May 
meetings of the mission societies in 1904, he said: 


There have been changes in our Baptist views of the Scriptures. .. . 
Nowhere does the Bible speak of itself as “The Word of God.” That 
phrase designates the truth of which the Bible is the record. Modern in- 
vestigation is teaching us that there is a human element in that record. 
. . . And in spite of imperfections, its authorship is divine, as well as 
human. ... It is not intended to teach physical science or secular history ; 
but it can lead us to Christ and the truth.1* 


With reference to Biblical criticism, he said: “We cannot . . . escape or 
ignore the results of modern criticism. . . . It may be, and it often is, 
constructive and illuminating, and in that measure it is only a new 
means by which Christ himself is throwing light upon the record of 
past revelations and enabling us to understand them.” 


The eighth edition of his Systematic Theology reflects the change 
which his thinking had been undergoing with respect to the nature of 
the authority of the Bible. Inspiration had been defined in the fourth 
edition as 


that special divine influence upon the minds of Scripture writers, in virtue 
of which their productions, apart from errors of transcription and when 


rightly interpreted, together constitute an infallible and sufficient rule of 
faith and practice. 


In the seventh edition, the previous definition was retained, but an 
alternative one was offered: 


Inspiration is that influence of the Spirit of God upon the minds of the 
Scripture writers which made their writings the record of a progressive 
revelation, sufficient, when taken together and interpreted by the same 
Spirit who inspired them, to lead every honest inquirer to Christ and to 
salvation. 


Finally, when the eighth edition was issued, the original definition had 
been dropped out entirely, and the second one substituted for it. It is 
significant that in the latter, the whole idea of inerrancy and infallibility 
is dropped from the discussion. 

The discussion which followed the new definition made clearer 
the effects of the change. “Religious efficacy” was now stressed in- 
stead of scientific accuracy, and the Bible was said to be “essentially 
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trustworthy and sufficient;” proof of inspiration was to be found in 
“the internal characteristics of the Scriptures themselves, as these are 
disclosed to the sincere inquirer by the Holy Spirit.” While not admit- 
ting any specific errors in the Bible, Strong did say that “even if errors 
on matters of science were found in Scriptures, it would not disprove 
their inspiration, since inspiration concerns itself with science only 
so far as correct scientific views are neeessary to morals and religion.” 
Whereas the earlier editions had stated that inspiration “went no 
farther than to secure an infallible transmission by the sacred writers 
of the special truth which they were commissioned to deliver,” the 
later one said that “inspiration did not guarantee inerrancy in things 
not essential to the main purpose of Scripture.” 


One man who remained intransigent was Professor Howard Os- 
good of Rochester Seminary. At the Baptist Congress in 1894 he made 
a dramatic attempt to demolish higher criticism by associating it with 
rationalistic unbelief. Referring to modern criticism, he declared: “I 
have summered and wintered with it for thirty-five years. I think I know 
it... . This criticism is a German product. It is not American at all.” 
Indicating to the audience that he would read a few typical statements 
of current criticism, he proceeded to read five quotations purportedly 
from contemporary critics. At the conclusion of his reading, he queried 
his hearers: 


Does anyone say that these are not the claimed results of the most ad- 
vanced Higher Criticism of the Old Testament? ... I do not see anyone 
rise up. Then I take it that you find no fault with these statements of 
results, as I do not. 


Then came the surprise announcement: 


These statements 3 and 4 were written by Thomas Morgan (“the Chris- 
tian Deist,” as he called himself), . . . and 1, 2, and 5 are taken from 
Tom Paine’s Age of Reason.... These men declared that these results 
infallibly proved two things: 1, that the Bible was not from God; 2, that 
Jesus was not God. 


Having identified the conclusions of Biblical criticism with the views 
of eighteenth-century deists, he argued that one can have faith in the 
revelation of the Bible only by holding fast to a belief in the inerrancy 
of the original documents. For, he said, “if the Bible is a book ‘mani- 
festly obscure, disorderly, and contradictory,’ then I should agree with 
Paine that it cannot be from God.” 


‘ President Henry G. Weston of Crozer was little affected by the 
new currents, although he was not so perturbed over changes as was 
Osgood. When interviewed by a reporter in 1904, he replied in words 
reminiscent of words he had written to President Hovey in 1867: “I 
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am satisfied that the Bible is inspired. How I cannot say.’** Even at 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, Harper had not suc- 
ceeded in carrying everyone into his own camp, for beyond the turn of 
the century, Franklin Johnson maintained that the Higher Criticism 
had been harmful to the Bible. In 1909 he wrote: “But these widely 
heralded ‘assured results’ are not assured; ... read Orr’s The Problem 
of the Old Testament; then ask yourself without prejudice how much 
of the higher criticism remains. The refutation is overwhelming.’”*° 


The rejection of traditional views of the Bible was not primarily 
a negative and destructive movement, as is clear from many state- 
ments. Convinced that theories of infallibility were a hindrance to a 
positive and convincing testimony to Christ, the Progressives aban- 
doned them. However, in changing their conceptions of the nature of 
the Bible, they also sought to redefine the basis of religious authority. 
This resulted in a gradual shift of emphasis from the objective to the 
more subjective elements. 

President Nathan Wood, successor at Newton Theological In- 
stitution to Alvah Hovey, a man of unquestioned orthodoxy, reveals 
something of the temper of the times in an address in 1900: 

A crass verbal theory barred the way against any inquiry into the grounds 

of authority. Inspiration required that what is recorded should be ac- 

cepted as revelation; in other words, inspiration was the primal attesta- 

tion to revelation. Today this position is reversed and revelation attests 

inspiration.147 
Proceeding to explain this reversal, he said: ‘Baptists now appear to 
accept the authority of the Scriptures because of the Christian con- 
sciousness of their eternal fitness to be the words of God.” Christian 
consciousness meant, as he defined it, “the deep ethical consciousness in 
man [which] critically attests whether what purports to be revelation 
recorded by inspiration is one or not.” The correspondence between the 
“ethical nature of man” and the “ethical nature of God” is so close, 
he affirmed, that “the key and the lock were made to fit each other.” 
Hence, “the criterion” by which revelation is to be tested is “that it is 
consonant with the ethical nature of man which answers to the ethical 
nature of God.” Consequently, it is no longer regarded as necessary to 
“accept revelation or inspiration upon any external authority either 
of faith or tradition or history.” Since “it is the Christian consciousness 
which stubbornly asserts that God has made a revelation,” he concluded 
that higher criticism can do no harm to the Bible. 

In the attempt to redefine authority, there was a great emphasis 
upon human competence to determine the truth or falsity of revelation. 
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Objective authority was not denied a place, but subjective elements 
were so exalted as almost to lose sight of the objective. By many, human 
reason was regarded as the judge of the Bible. “Reason,” announced 
President David J. Hill of Bucknell, “is the faculty by which we sep- 
arate truth from error in the region of conclusions.”"** He believed that 
the reason is completely impartial, since it is 


separated from feeling by the whole diameter of his being. There is nothing 
accidental or arbitrary in it. It is the sure witness of God’s presence in 
the world and in the soul of man. Through it are revealed not only the 
laws of thought, but also the moral law. 


Ina similar statement William Newton Clarke of Colgate Seminary 
declared that there is no conflict between reason and revelation, ‘for 
truth is the same for God and men, and the human reason .. . is a limited 
but real reproduction of the eternal reason. Hence we know that what 
is essentially irrational is essentially false. . . . Christianity is rational, 
or else untrue.’*® Ezekiel G. Robinson, following his earlier bent, 
echoed such ideas, saying: ‘““Whatever reason absolutely rejects, it is 
impossible that man should accept. A revelation that cannot command 
the assent of reason is a revelation that must stand aside and give place 
to a system of thought that can.”*” The latter statement was qualified 
by a comment that some doctrines, as that of the Trinity, must be ac- 
cepted though not rationally explainable. Even Augustus H. Strong 
could say: “So the Scripture comes to reason, presents its credentials, 
proves its credentials to be sufficient; and then Scripture, and not rea- 
son, sits upon the throne.”*™ 


While there was a tendency toward stressing subjective, human 
elements, it was not the intention of Baptist teachers and preachers to 
make man ultimate. “In the last analysis,” said H. P. Whidden, a pas- 
tor, “the will of God is that source of authority for Protestantism.”*” 
In this statement, he was acknowledging what was held by nearly every- 
one, but the problem was to discover the will of God. In discussions 
about the relation between ultimate authority and the way by which that 
authority was communicated to men, it often seemed that the speakers 
were offering means by which one could discover God and his purposes 
apart from revelation. In nearly every case, however, consciously or 
unconsciously, those who spoke on these ‘subjects were assuming both 
that God had taken the initiative in revealing himself and that the Bible 
somehow recorded such revelation. 

At the turn of the century there was great confidence in the pos- 
sibility of complete objectivity, and the role played by the assumptions 
of the Biblical critics was often unrecognized. With considerable dis- 
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cernment, however, Professor James Ten Broeke of McMaster Uni- 
versity wrote in 1893: 
It must now be clear that the differences between the rationalist and the 
evangelical critic have nothing to do with the principles of higher criti- 
cism which are necessarily common to both parties. But the differences 
depend upon the assumptions and prejudices with which each approaches 
the Scriptures. We, therefore, are shut up to a choice, not between priv.- 
ciples and methods of literary criticism, but between the assumptions and 
prejudices of the rationalist and those of the evangelical critic. 

Coupled with an emphasis upon Christian experience and a ten- 
dency to equate revelation with moral truths was a stress upon the 
centrality of Christ. In general, the trend was toward an emphasis upon 
Christ as an exemplar and revealer of moral truths which man could 
test and authenticate. As President David J. Hill of Bucknell pointed 
out in 1892, the chief value of the Scriptures is “that they all center 
about one majestic figure. . . . Without Jesus Christ the Scriptures 
would have little interest and authority over us.” In him we see “the 
incarnate reason” which makes the Bible meaningful, for he “simply 
showed how reason may permeate all the activities and impulses and ut- 
terances of a human life, and render that life divine.”” Therefore, he 
urged, “Let us turn from the problem of errant manuscripts to the 
contemplation of the inerrant life.’’*™ 

In a similar vein, William Newton Clarke explained that in the 
Bible is conveyed “the highest truth concerning the eternal verities,” 
and these may be apprehended by human reason. But above all, the 
truth is to be found in Jesus Christ: 


We find that there came into the world with Him the clearest, simplest, 
richest, most necessary and self-commending truth about God and man, 
life, and destiny, that man has ever known or felt the need of knowing... 
the more deeply we read the simple secret of His meaning, the more cer- 
tain are we that He has brought into the world the moral axioms, the 
spiritual necessities, the verities that must be verities in any world or 
age.15 


Professor C. L. Williams, of Denison, affords one more illustra- 
tion. At the Baptist Congress in 1905, quoting J. S. Mill to the effect 
that criticism cannot harm Christ, he said: 


Very true, and the light of Christ, self-verifying as he is, criticism can 
no more extinguish than it can extinguish the light of the stars... . He 
interprets us to ourselves, and our conscience certifies to the correctness 
of His interpretation.1®* 


Some of the conclusions these men were expressing should have 
suggested the precarious nature of the ground on which they rested, 
but the weaknesses of the new conception of authority were not obvious. 
The Congress discussions of “The Source of Authority in Protes- 
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antism” in 1905 centered around Christ as the final authority. In the 
words of one speaker: 


... the glorious thing about this authority is that it comes with its own 
certification. It possesses self-evidencing power. It needs no bolstering 
up by means of ecclesiastical councils, philosophical speculations, or in- 
errant documents. Whenever the truth of God is seen it awakens an imme- 
diate recognition in the heart of man.15* 


The succeeding speaker, however, suggested that the authority of 
Christ could not be stated so simply, since “we are at the mercy of the 
critics” when we seek to learn what Jesus really taught. Therefore, 
he contended that above the authority of Christ or the Bible is the in- 
dividual conscience: “The authority lies in the individual . . . the sense 
of the ‘ought’—and is equivalent to the voice of the Master in him.””” 


The relativism of such authority is suggested further by the words 
of W. H. P. Faunce, who said: “But when we say Christ is the Son 
of God, we simply mean in morals and religion he is now and forever 
our Master. Until a purer comes, he shall rule us.”**° Akin to this 
sentiment was the expression of Leighton Williams that the value of 
Jesus is in the fact that he is “of all the symbols . . . the one in whom 
we see the absolute and the divine.’””™ It was but a step from this to the 
conclusion of Professor G. B. Foster, of the University of Chicago 
Divinity School, that historical and literary criticism had eliminated the 
Christ of faith from the New Testament. Therefore, what was left was 
the Jesus of history, divorced from all Messianic ideas and ideas of me- 
diation and of the supernatural. The value which Jesus now had was in 
subsuming him “under the head of universal law of solidarity, and also 
under that other universal law of dying to live. But inasmuch as these 
are immanent and constant in our experiences, we can understand what 
he did, what he supremely did.’ His life, thus, became an “incentive 
to us that we ourselves in our place, and in our way, shall be as redemp- 
tive in our disposition and activity as he was in his degree, in his place 
and way.” 

In the retreat from theories of infallibility, there was a movement 
toward a one-sided emphasis upon subjective aspects of authority. Some 
did try to maintain a balance between the subjective and the objective, as 
in the words of James L. Cheney, who declared: ‘The objective and 
subjective endure separation no more than could the Siamese Twins, 
while over all reigns the one Lord.’””” However, without a better con- 
cept of revelation, it would have been difficult to frame a more satis- 
factory theory of authority. 


So long as a vital religious experience undergirded theology, the 
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dangerous implications of some of the more subjective theories re- 
mained hidden. For a long time, as J. R. Sampey noted, the moderately 
liberal school : 


get most of their criticism from Kuenen and his followers and most of 
their theology from the Conservatives. . . . This mediating school .. . 
is trying to reconcile the critical theories . . . with the theology of the 
orthodox. These men are anxious not to give up their faith in Christ and 


His word, and they are anxious that thinking men in general shall not 
do so.18 


Eventually, a liberal theology developed in which there was a one-sided 
emphasis upon immanence, a minimizing of sin, an excessive optimism 
about human history, and a decreasing sense of the need for redemption 
and of the significance of the person and work of Jesus Christ. Theology 
tended to become naturalistic, and preaching to become moralistic. 

By the first decade of the twentieth century, the Progressive party 
had gained a firm foothold in the Baptist seminaries. Although there 
were still a few staunch opponents of the methods and conclusions of 
higher criticism on the faculties, they were a minority and belonged to 
a generation which was rapidly vanishing. By 1918 adoption of the 
critical approach to the Bible had been virtually completed in the older 
theological schools. The attitudes of professors varied from grudging 
concession of the right of Biblical criticism to do its work to enthusiastic 
advocacy of its conclusions, but only a few were still its declared foes. 


Colgate Seminary was the first to arrive at a moderately liberal 
position regarding the Bible and theological questions. By 1890 Wil- 
liam Newton Clarke was called to teach theology, and, as noted in the 
first part of this article, he had espoused a new conception of the Scrip- 
tures by that time. ‘““His method was always constructive,” commented 
Edward Judson,™ and his theological approach aided some men to find 
a faith who otherwise might have abandoned Christianity completely.” 
Other Colgate faculty members (Sylvester Burnham, Nathaniel 
Schmidt, D. F. Estes, George R. Berry, John H. Logan, J. F. Vichert 
and John B. Anderson) were friendly to the higher criticism, though 
not all to the same extent.’ 


The Divinity School of the University of Chicago soon gained 
a reputation for being theologically liberal. Beginning with a nucleus 
of men who had taught at the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 
the faculty of the Divinity School was gradually strengthened by the 
addition of such men as Shailer Mathews, Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
George B. Foster, Gerald B. Smith, J. M. Powis Smith, Edgar J. 
Goodspeed and Shirley Jackson Case. Professors Eri B. Hulbert, 
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Galusha Anderson and Franklin Johnson had been continued from the 
older school, and they continued to be more conservative than the later 
additions. One conservative source commented in 1906: ‘The Baptist 
Theological School at Chicago has two able men on the conservative 
side: the remainder are friendly to the new theology.”*® Another com- 
mentator, at about the same time, observed: 


It is easy to exaggerate the extent to which the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago is given over to the promulgation of liberal views. 
From the beginning several members of the faculty have represented con- 
servatism of the most thoroughgoing type. So far as the writer can judge 
the majority of the faculty as at present constituted are earnest and devout 
representatives of the same type of thought that characterizes the more 
liberal members of the Rochester, Newton, and Colgate faculties.1® 


There were a few, however, who attracted wide attention by their 
liberalism, as will be noted below. 


As for Rochester Seminary, as has been stated, President Strong 
had come to accept Biblical criticism with its implications for a doc- 
trine of inspiration. Professors William A. Stevens, Benjamin O. True, 
Walter Rauschenbusch and J. W. A. Stewart were generally in accord 
with Strong’s view of the Bible. Professor Osgood was adamant in 
his opposition to the new trends to the end, but he retired in 1900; 
Henry E. Robins had a somewhat similar outlook, but he also retired 
soon after the beginning of the century. The new acquisitions to the 
faculty, C. H. Moehlman, Walter Betteridge, George Cross, Clarence 
A. Barbour, Henry B. Robins, Ernest W. Parsons and Justin Wroe 
Nixon tended to be more liberal than the older men. In the estimate of 


one who had taught there once, Rochester’s president had 


in some respects departed from the older orthodoxy, and while some other 
members of the Rochester faculty have manifested liberal tendencies in 
other directions, the institution still wishes to be regarded as holding 
fast to the great truths for which our fathers contended.'® 


Newton Theological Institution was also divided early in the twen- 
tieth century, but by 1918 there was none remaining to carry on the stal- 
wart Biblical conservatism of Hovey. Nathan Wood, his successor, was 
friendly to Biblical criticism and emphasized the authority of the Chris- 
tian’s ethical consciousness. Jesse B. Thomas represented the more 
traditional orthodoxy, but he retired in 1905. Others, such as Charles 
Rufus Brown, Frederick L. Anderson, George Horr, Winfred Dono- 
van, Richard Vaughan and James P. Berkeley, were in varying de- 
grees exponents of a critical approach to the Bible. However, all were 
characterized by evangelical theology and a devout spirit.” 

At Crozer, changes paralleled those at Newton. The venerable 
Weston presided over the seminary until 1909, checking liberal ten- 
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dencies. However, even before his retirement the new leaven had been 
at work, and by the end of World War I most of the faculty had es- 
poused views of the Bible which differed in varying measures from the 
traditional orthodoxy of Crozer in 1867. Barnard C. Taylor continued 
to stand for an unrelenting orthodox view of the Bible until his re- 
tirement in 1920, but in 1918 he stood alone in the rigidity of his views 
on the Bible. Professor A. S. Hobart was also very conservative in his 
outlook on Scriptures, but he did not deny the right of Biblical criticism 
to do its work. The new president, Milton G. Evans, had adopted 
broad critical conclusions by 1905, and he was supported generally by 
E. B. Pollard, Frank G. Lewis and S. B. Meeser in a progressive at- 
titude toward the Bible. H. C. Vedder had been in the process of modi- 
fying his ideas of the Bible in the first decade of the twentieth century, 
and prodded by critics of his social ideas he moved on to rather extreme 
views on the Scriptures. E. H. Johnson had always been undisturbed by 
critical questions, although he did not have much to do with propagating 
them himself. The general tone of the school was thoroughly evan- 
gelical, although a definite shift had taken place with regard to the 
Scriptures by 1918.°" 

At the Baptist Missionary Training School, in Chicago, the Bible 
was being taught from a newer point of view by 1915. Considerable 
disturbance was aroused when several young women withdrew from the 
school in protest against the Bible teaching. A committee investigated 
the situation, taking testimonies from the girls who had left as well as 
from those who remained. There was general agreement by the girls 
that a critical approach had been introduced into the classes by Presi- 
dent Warren P. Behan, but there was a wide divergence of response 
to his instruction. 

Several complained that their faith had been shaken through the 
Bible instruction received at the Training School. Others, however, 
expressed enthusiastic appreciation of the approach to Biblical prob- 
lems which was taken at the school. One of the dissatisfied girls stated: 


the view was so different from the teaching I had formerly had, it just 
nearly destroyed everything that was precious and dear to me. For in- 
stance, if I was to believe that the stories in Genesis were only supposi- 
tion, that they were only Babylonian legends which were rewritten after the 
exile to present to the people how the world came to be. . . if the books 
of Ruth, Esther, and Jonah are only stories; in other words, if the Word 
of God was not the Word of God as I believed it to be, then my time 
here was being sadly wasted. 


Another student, however, had an opposite experience: 


I came in contact with the higher criticism in Cornell University last year, 
and I have felt such a difference here. Here we have had constructive 
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criticism. It has made my faith stronger and my prayer life stronger and 
in every way it is fitting me to go out and give the message of Christ."? 


Many Baptist ministers in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries also reflected the changing climate of theological opinion. 
Often, such men occupied strategic pulpits and had rather wide in- 
fluence. As early as 1892 George Dana Boardman, a Philadelphia pas- 
tor, wrote an article in Colgate’s Seminary Journal, expressing his 
understanding of the Bible: 


I am not much disturbed by circumstantial or surface difficulties; such, 
e.g., as errors of chronology, discrepancies of narrative, fallacies of 
popular judgment, and the like. I am in search of something profounder 
than mere facts. I am in search of moral truths which shall stand in that 
coming world when the facts of time shall be gone. . . . It is the purpose 
of the Bible to give us a knowledge of . . . those sublime spiritual 
verities which no earthly genius . . . could ever have discovered or reason- 
ed out. It professes to give us the outlines of a celestial philosophy 
disclosing the way of salvation; . . . and therefore, in this realm of truth, 
the Bible is divinely infallible.1™ 


At the Calvary Baptist Church in New York City, Robert Stuart 
MacArthur gave a series of lectures to his congregation in 1899, which 
were published under the title of The Old Book and the Old Faith. In 
order to counteract certain harmful effects of “destructive criticism,” 
he proposed to bring “constructive, affirmative interpretations, and so 
alleviative lectures on the Old Book.’ In the course of the lecture on 
“The Unique Inspiration of the Bible,” he examined various theories 
of inspiration which he considered inadequate, and he advocated the 
“dynamical theory,” which he said “has the support of the best theologi- 
cal thinkers of our time on both sides of the Atlantic.” The view which 
he urged upon his congregation was explained as follows: 


A true doctrine of inspiration may admit mistakes, or at least the pos- 
sibility of mistakes, in history and biographical statements, while it denies 
any error in matters of faith and morals. .. . We ought not to demand 
inerrancy in matters outside their special purpose.'*® 


MacArthur conceded that his understanding of the Bible differed on 
some points “from that of writers even a generation ago,” but he main- 
tained that we should judge the Bible “chiefly as a work of religious 
faith and life; and in this respect it is an infallible guide to duty on 
earth and to glory in heaven.’””* 

The positions of Boardman and MacArthur were very moderate, 
even if they did differ from the orthodoxy of a generation previous 
to'their own. There were others whose views were much like theirs, for 
example Edward Judson, half-brother of Boardman, and Leighton 
Williams. There were other Baptist ministers whose views were much 
more liberal than these, among them being J. A. Herrick, George H. 
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Ferris, Philip L. Jones and W. H. P. Faunce. There was general agree- 
ment that a concept of an inerrant Bible must give way to a more ade- 
quate theory, and unanimous accord that the Bible had some special 
authority for men today. There was also a consensus that Jesus Christ 
is the central figure of the Scriptures and that he is somehow norma- 
tive for human life, but there was considerable difference as to the 
meaning of the revelation given in Jesus Christ. 


The subjective elements of authority were more prominent in the 
statements of some men than others. For example, J. A. Herrick, of 
Bay City, Mich., seemed to make the individual conscience the final test 
of the revelation in Jesus Christ: 


Jesus will appeal to us just in so far as we have a keen sense of duty. 
He is like us in his soul struggle, hence attracts us; he is greater than 
us in his victories, hence he humbles us. His personality being the in- 
carnation of the “ought,” . . . this personalizing of obligation to respond 
to the will of the Highest, corresponding to the same spirit of obligation 
within ourselves—this is supreme authority for the Christian. . . . Our 
Saviour has been to me my Lord and example in that he lived the life of 
duty and was true to the voice of his Lord, his God and Father.!*7 


There is a like tendency in utterances of George H. Ferris. For ex- 
ample, he declared: “It seems to me. . . that the only ground on which 
we can accept the Biblical books as our Bible, is the appeal which the 
books make to our own individual consciousness.” He does, however, 
try to guard against too great an individualism by saying that individ- 
ual judgment needs to be checked by the “united experience of the 
Christian Church.” Ferris conceived of revelation primarily in terms 
of moral truths, and he said: “the Bible is pre-eminently a book of con- 
duct, and no other defense is necessary for it than its influence on the 
conduct of the 

At the same time, it should be made clear that there were many 
who had little or no sympathy with the altered views of the Scriptures. 
While there might be men like Philip Jones, George Dana Boardman, 
George H. Ferris and J. B. G. Pidge in Philadelphia pulpits, there 
were also others like J. W. Willmarth and T. A. T. Hanna who vigor- 
ously opposed the current trends. Within the ranks of the Baptists 
there were several who were strong opponents of changing concepts 
of the Bible. Among the most important were A. C. Dixon, A. J. Gor- 
don and W. B. Riley, who were to help to crystallize dissent. 

The most difficult group in the Baptist denomination to assess 
regarding attitudes toward the Bible is the laymen. Few of them ex- 
pressed themselves in any permanent form by which posterity could 
count their votes. We can get a few glimpses into the minds of individ- 
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uals where contemporary observers have recorded their impressions. 
In 1911 a pastor in Connecticut expressed an opinion that Baptists 
were changing their outlook more slowly than the Congregationalists 
and the Methodists. However, it seemed to him that among the Baptists 
“the quiet acceptance of the assured results of the modern point of 
view is going on so rapidly among laymen and ministers that our very 
size keeps it from being a striking phenomenon.”*” On the other hand, 
a contemporary church historian, Professor A. H. Newman, estimated 
in 1907 that 


the great mass of Baptist people, even in the States that have come most 
under the influence of the new theology, are conservative. . . . It is probable 
that even in the New England and Middle States not one Baptist member 
in ten is conscious of any important change in theology or departure 
from the Old Baptist orthodoxy. In the western and southeastern States 
probably not one Baptist in twenty has been seriously affected by the 
“New Theology.”!* 


One reaction of a layman to the relaxing of rigid interpretations 
of Biblical authority was given by the Hon. James Buchanan of Tren- 
ton, N. J., after he had listened to addresses on the authority of the 
Bible at the Baptist Congress in 1892. Pointing out the fallibility of 
human critics of the Bible, he appealed to the ministers present to avoid 
confusing the laymen with disturbing questions about the Bible. He 
said: 

One word more, and I speak it to the brethren here who are in the min- 
istry. Some of us do not have the advantage which you have had... . All 
through this audience are men and women similarly situated. You preach 
each week to such. We depend upon you for spiritual instruction. Oh, 
teach us God’s word, and not man’s reasonings. Tell us what God says, 
and not what the critic imagines. Feed us on the sincere milk of the word, 
and not on the bones of controversy. I am a Baptist because I went to 
that good old Bible, and I believed what it said, and believed it just as 
it said it, and if there is one man who cannot afford to sit still without 


protests when told that his Bible is full of errors, it is just that kind 
of a Baptist.18* 


Another layman’s voice on a similar subject was that of Alanson 
J. Fox, who made a few comments at the Baptist Congress of 1894. It 
was his opinion that ministers tried to avoid frank dealing with trouble- 
some questions about the Bible when they talked to their cpupesapetone. 
He urged the pastors to give the laymen the facts: 


. we’ are not afraid of any truth which is really truth, whenever you 
reach it. But the trouble, as it seems to me, has been that many of you 
Biblical students, when you have arrived in your mind at a consciousness 
of the truth, have often been afraid to give it to us... . You are afraid 
to let the layman know what you think.1® 


Explaining that he had been reared ‘‘an old-fashioned conservative, 
hard-shell Baptist,” he said that he had found it necessary to unlearn 
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many things. But, he expressed a willingness to learn further, even 
though new understandings might contradict traditional views. He 
asked only that those who studied and taught the Bible be devout rev- 
erent and prayerful: 


When we get the conclusions of such men, arrived at only after long and 
patient study, we are not disposed to cast them aside because they may 
not be in accordance with the teachings of our fathers. . . . I can only add, 
that as Baptists, we want to watch these things. In this forward march of 
religious thought, we Baptist laymen want to keep up with the pro- 
cession.188 


Whether the former or the latter voice better represented the aver- 
age layman, who can say? That pastors were often afraid to speak their 
candid conclusions regarding the Bible cannot be doubted, and the rea- 
son for that caution is easily understood. Such timidity cannot be ac- 
counted for solely on the grounds of wanting to escape from criticism or 
threat of the loss of position. There was also the sense of responsibility 
for ministering to men under their pastoral care, and a desire not to con- 
fuse them needlessly with problems which they might never confront if 
the pastor did not raise them. Also, it was difficult to get many people to 
take an interest in the problems long enough to reach an understanding 
of them. Nevertheless, despite the evident difficulties, there should have 
been more attempt made to help the church members in understanding 
the changing conceptions of the Bible and their implications for Chris- 
tian faith and life. Some pastors did direct attention to such an end and 
did so with success. 

Although the majority of seminary professors in Baptist schools 
of theology had been affected by the new theological tendencies by the 
beginning of World War I, most of them were moderate in the con- 
clusions which they advocated. The same may be said of the pastors 
who accepted the need to apply tests of literary and historical criticism 
to the Scriptures, and to frame a theory of inspiration which took ac- 
count of critical conclusions. However, there were some professors and 
pastors who combined a naturalistic theology with Biblical criticism, 
and these helped to precipitate the factions which had been slowly form- 
ing. Out of the University of Chicago, in particular, there emerged a 
number of men whose tendencies were more radical, and these helped 
to produce a reaction. 

One of the first to provoke such opposition was Professor George 
B. Foster. a professor of theology at the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. When his book, The Finality of the Christian 
Religion, was published in 1906, a theological storm broke forth. By a 
vote of 48 to 22, the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting in Chicago approved 
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a resolution stating “that we as a Conference declare it to be our reso- 
lute conviction that the views set forth in this book are contrary to the 
Scriptures and that its teachings and tendency are subversive of the 
vital and essential truths of the Christian faith.”’** Strong pressure 
was put upon President Harper to dismiss Foster, but he was loathe 
to take any action. He was apparently relieved when Foster asked to be 
transferred to the Arts and Sciences faculty of the University. 

With the transfer of Professor Foster, Shailer Mathews was 
made professor of systematic theology. Mathews, also had rather radi- 
cal ideas about religion, but he was more tactful and used terminology 
which made it difficult for the average person to detect the extent of 
his deviation from orthodox theology. Others like Gerald B. Smith and 
Shirley Jackson Case helped to make the University of Chicago a 
symbol of liberalism in theology, although the majority of professors 
there in the years prior to 1914 did not represent the extreme positions 
of a few. This minority of extremists played a part in helping to 
arouse a denominational consciousness of the dangers which were as- 
sociated with the rejection of older orthodox views of Biblical 
authority. | 


Important in bringing controversy into the open was the influence 
of millenialism and the Bible Schools. Professor A. H. Newman, ad- 
herent of an older orthodoxy himself, wrote in 1907: “Baptist ortho- 
doxy is being vigorously assailed in another direction by an aggressive 
premillenialism, whose advocates . . . regard with abhorrence the ap- 
plication of the ‘higher criticism’ to the books of the Bible.’’ While 
he was not cordial to the higher criticism, yet he did not approve the at- 
titudes of the premillenial movement, nor did he consider the premil- 
lenial emphasis Biblical. 

They assume a distinctly hostile attitude toward modern science and phi- 
losophy, and do not for the most part encourage those who are among 
their influence to pursue courses of study in universities and theological 
seminaries wherein modes of thought hostile to their conceptions of re- 
ligion and of the Bible are inculcated.1® 

It was largely through Bible Schools and Training Schools that 
the premillenial movement disseminated its views. The Bible School, 
which originally had been conceived of as a means of instructing Sun- 
day School teachers and other laymen, came to be a shortcut to the 
ministry. With the development of the Bible School, coupled with a 
system of Bible interpretation derived largely from the Plymouth 
Brethren and propagated in the Scofield Bible, there developed a move- 
ment which was to have widespread results upon Baptists of the North. 
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Bible Conferences also were a means of spreading premillenialism 
of this type, with its hostility toward any deviation from a doctrine of 
Biblical inerrancy. Several Baptist pastors were connected with this 
movement, including A. C. Dixon, A. J. Gordon, W. B. Riley and 
Cortland Myers. Especially significant was A. C. Dixon, pastor of 
several prominent Baptist churches, and later connected with the Bible 
Institute of Los Angeles. It was he to whom the Stewart brothers 
turned in their selection of a man to edit The Fundamentals.’ Both 
Dixon and Riley were connected with the formation of the World 
Christian Fundamentals Association in 1918. 


It seems that the combination of extremists on the liberal side, 
whose views alarmed conservative Baptists, plus the influence of re- 
actionary attitudes of the premillenialist movement among the Bible 
Schools helped to spark the conflict which was to rage among Baptists 
in the post-war years. Among Baptists of conservative tendencies there 
was a great diversity of attitudes, and the large majority tended to 
favor a wide measure of freedom of opinion. It was partially the state- 
ments of more extreme liberals which pushed such people into a loose 
alliance with more extreme conservatives. Professor Newman com- 
mented in 1906: 


Many conservative Baptists have no doubt been driven by fear of the 
destruction of scriptural authority and of evangelical religion through 
the spread of rationalism to seek refuge in this intensely anti-rationalistic 
mode of thought which claims to make the Scriptures absolutely supreme 
and to accept the Holy Spirit as sole interpreter and guide.'** 


Not only did laymen become identified with the reactionary movement 
through Bible Schools and Bible Conferences. There was also a steady 
flow of graduates from the Bible Schools into the pastoral ranks of 
the Baptists, for they could be more readily ordained in a Baptist sys- 
tem than in any of the other larger denominations. Thus, thousands 
of people became conditioned to being suspicious of all ideas stated 
in ways to which they were unaccustomed, and they tested men’s ortho- 
doxy by their use of shibboleths. 


By 1918 the party spirit had not yet broken out into open warfare. 
The warning of Eri B. Hulbert in 1897 that factions were taking shape 
was reiterated by Professor H. C. Vedder in 1907: 
Two parties are in process of formation in the denomination, one who 
call themselves Progressives, another commonly called Conservatives. 


.. . At times there are symptoms that their opposition may break out 


into an open warfare; at times a peaceful issue seems not only hopeful, 
but certain.18* 


Apparently the divisive forces were at work beneath the surface, but 
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they were not yet pronounced enough to erupt. Certainly the differences 
were not yet acute enough to prevent the forming of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention in 1907. Commenting on the early years of the Con- 


vention’s history, Shailer Mathews said: 


theological differences had not become pronounced and it was possible 
for us to set up committees on social service and city missions, to organ- 
ize a pension system, a Board of Education, to adopt new policies for the 
Societies, and to cooperate with the newly-established Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America.1*® 


One of the steps indicating a growing opposition was the organi- 
zation in 1913 of Northern Baptist Seminary in Chicago. Although one 
of its purposes was to train men who lacked the necessary academic 
qualifications for admission to the older seminaries and would otherwise 
go to Bible Schools, a major consideration in its founding was the 
preparation of a more conservative ministry for the churches. In the 
same year, the Baptist Congress held its last session, one of the rea- 
sons for its demise being opposition to the liberal attitudes which were 
becoming more prominent at its annual meetings. Also, vocal critics 
were beginning to appear on the scene, and these became rallying points 
around which uneasy conservatives might gather.**° 


In 1918 an undercurrent of suspicion of the orthodoxy of Bap- 
tist seminaries began to come into the open. Cortland Myers, in an ar- 
ticle on the lack of young men giving their lives to the work of the 
ministry, stated that “this abominable new theology imported from 
Germany is one of the principal causes of the trouble.” It was his opin- 
ion that seminaries were not leading young men to “deathless convic- 
tions,” and indeed “if they ever had them they are in danger of losing 
them in a theological seminary.’ In a reply to Myers, Dean J. F. 
Vichert of Colgate Seminary defended the seminaries, inviting the 
malcontents to investigate the seminaries to find out the truth of the 
matter.’ Whereupon, a proposal was made by a pastor in Brooklyn 
that the seminaries give public statements of their beliefs on eight 
points which he listed, including one on the Scriptures.’ 

The editor of The Watchman-Examiner offered the pages of his 
paper to the seminaries for that purpose.*** Three seminaries, North- 
ern,’ Kansas City® and Berkeley” made fairly comprehensive the- 
ological statements, while Colgate and Newton explained that it would 
be difficult to define teachings in a way that would satisfy their critics. 
The Newton faculty did, however, make some affirmations about “what 
we consider to be the great Christian fundamentals, the truths, which 
we constantly teach our students. We make Jesus Christ, as revealed 
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by the Spirit in the Scriptures and in Christian experience, the center 
of our religion.””** There follow statements about the meaning and 
way of salvation. Subsequently, Newton held a special conference, to 
which New England pastors were invited, at which the faculty mem- 
bers presented papers representing some of the theological and prac- 
tical views of Newton Theological Institution.””® Men like W. B. Riley 
were still not satisfied, of course, and continued to agitate for a full- 
scale investigation of the colleges and seminaries. 


There was a strong conservative element which recognized a broad 
base of fellowship and discouraged conflict. Among these was Curtis 
Lee Laws, editor of The Watchman-Examiner and coiner of the term 
“fundamentalist.” His own breadth of spirit is indicated in editorials 
and articles in The Examiner and its successor, The Watchman- 
Examiner. In reply to criticism of an article which had appeared in 
1913, he wrote: “We are anxious that all sides of every question shall 
be presented, and within well-defined limits we allow our correspondents 
the utmost liberty of expression.’ Several editorials were written in 
1917, comparing “the old and new theologies.” 


In one of the articles, Laws wrote about the reciprocal influence 
of the new and old theologies upon each other. Stating that theologies 
are not static systems, but are subject to change and always in danger 
of becoming fossilized he expressed a conviction that the old theology 
had benefited in many ways from the new theology. Giving credit to 
Schleiermacher and his successors for helping the older theology re- 
cover an emphasis upon Christian experience, he also recognized that 
the new theology had pointed to the immanence of God which ortho- 
doxy had been inclined to forget. He indicated what he considered the 
dangers of each of these movements, but stated his belief that “it is 
well that we influence each other and correct each other at certain 
points.””" “The center of the controversy between the old and the 
new theologies,” said Laws, “‘is the question of sin, of atonement, and 
of Christ’s person.’ 


The article on “The Old and New Theologies: The Bible and 
Authority” was also very conciliatory and broad. Laws did not de- 
nounce anyone for views which differed from his own; nor did he argue 
for a theory of inerrancy: 


The infallibility of the Bible is the infallibility of common sense, and of 
the experimental triumph in us. We do not ask it about chemistry or 
astronomy or the constitution of matter, or the expansive power of gases, 
just as we do not ask a compass to tell us the time of the day, or predict 
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the weather. The living power of the Bible is due to its living function 
in man’s religious life. 


With respect to the use of higher critical methods, he implied only that 
such things were for mature Christians. 


Recently we met a first year student from one of our women’s colleges. 
She had taken “Bible,” but instead of being taught the Bible she had been 
brought face to face with critical questions about the Bible’s inspiration 
and historicity, questions that a sound pedagogy would never have pre- 
sented to an immature girl.?° 


It was his concern that both colleges and seminaries help students to 
develop positive convictions. 

By 1918 Augustus H. Strong was also apprehensive of the trends 
which liberal theology was taking and of the results which they por- 
tended. While he had never been an ardent exponent of Biblical criti- 
cism, he had considered it necessary that it should continue its work 
of investigation. Moreover, as noted earlier, he had been affected to 
the extent of modifying his own theory of the Scriptures from the 
doctrine of inerrancy. However, in 1918 he evinced alarm at the liberal 
theology which threatened to overwhelm the denomination. His quarrel 
was not with the methods of criticism as such, but with the presupposi- 
tions of many critics. The critic who would be able to interpret the 
Bible in helpful ways, he said, 


must begin his investigation with one or two assumptions: . . . I claim 
that we should begin by assuming that the Bible is a revelation of Christ. 
... From the deity and supremacy of Christ they proceed to faith in the 
unity, the sufficiency, and the authority of Scripture, and this deter- 
mines their method of investigation.?% 


Too many of the men in schools and seminaries, he believed, were 
dominated by the “agnostic presupposition that only man is the author 
of Scripture.”” He expressed willingness to grant the composite docu- 
mentary view of the Pentateuch, the dual authorship of Isaiah, and 
the allegorical nature of Jonah and Daniel. But too many modern critics, 
he averred, object to any presupposition of divine revelation in the 
Scriptures, and the results of such criticism were becoming apparent 
with tragic certainty: 


What is the effect of this method upon our theological seminaries? It is 
to deprive the gospel message of all definiteness, and to make professors 
and students disseminators of doubts. . .. The result of such teaching in our 
seminaries is that the student, unless he has had a Pauline experience 
before he came has all his early conceptions of Scripture and Christian 
_ doctrine weakened, has no longer any positive message to deliver, loses 
the ardor of his love for Christ ; and at his graduation leaves the seminary, 
not to become preacher or pastor as he had once hoped, but to sow his 
doubts broadcast, as a teacher in some college, as editor of some religious 
journal, as secretary of some Young Men’s Christian Association, or as 
agent of some mutual life insurance company. This method of interpre- 
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tation switches off upon some sidetrack of social service many a young 
man who otherwise would be a heroic preacher of the everlasting gospel. 
The theological seminaries of almost all our denominations are becoming 
so infected with this grievous error, that they are not so much organs of 
Christ as they are organs of Antichrist. This accounts for the rise, all over 
the land, of Bible schools, to take the place of the seminaries. . . . We are 
losing our faith in the Bible, and our determination to stand for its teach- 
ings. We are introducing into our ministry men who have lost their 
faith in him and their love for him. The unbelief in our seminary teaching 
is like a blinding mist slowly settling down upon our churches, and is 
gradually abolishing, not only all definite views of Christian doctrine, 
but also all conviction of duty to “contend earnestly for the faith” of 
our fathers... . We are ceasing to be evangelistic as well as evangelical, 
and if this downward progress continues, we shall in due time cease 
to exist. This is the fate of Unitarianism today. We Baptists must re- 
form or die.?% 


The final chapter of this story cannot yet be written, for the de- 
nomination has not reached a consensus regarding the Bible. As a 
result of the stormy events of the 1920’s, the normal development of a 
common mind was halted by the disruption of natural lines of com- 
munication. With the crystallizing of two roughly-defined parties, the 
cleavage foreseen by Eri B. Hulbert in 1897 became a reality. On the 
one hand, there were many for whom a critical approach to the Scrip- 
ture was axiomatic and for whom a theory of inerrancy was ridiculous. 
At the same time, there were many others for whom the questions of 
inerrancy and inspiration were inseparably connected and who still 
argued in terms which ignored what had happened since 1865. While 
the question of the Bible was only one of many theological issues, it 
was the focal one around which other issues clustered and formed a 
rallying point for divisions. Although each group contained great di- 
versities, these were obscured by palpable differences between the groups 
on the Bible, and all distinctions were blurred by using the terms liberal 
and conservative as blanket definitions. 

Working within the same denominational framework, these two 
parties largely isolated themselves from each other, except where prac- 
tical interests brought contacts, and at these points a studied effort 
was made to avoid controversial issues. With no open forum such as 
had been provided by the Baptist Congress, no theological journal 
after 1892 and denominational papers concentrating upon promotional 
matters, there were few media by which interchange of thought could 
take place. The cross-fertilization of ideas which should have gone on 
through the seminaries was stifled, because each party had its own sem- 
inaries and there was little commerce between them. Hence, instead 
of creative tensions, the denominations had only tensions, and a schizo- 
phrenia developed for which no treatment was sought. 
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The question will not be put aside: Where do we go from here? 
Eventually there must be a frank facing of the issues, for no question is 
more fundamental to theology than that of the nature of the Bible and 
its authority. Our integrity and future usefulness in Christ’s service 
demand a more realistic approach to this basic problem. This survey 
of the past several decades will not furnish us with ready answers to 
our problems, but it may shed some light on our path. In retracing the 
steps of men who were forced reluctantly to modify their conceptions of 
the Bible, one is impressed that they found inerrancy both untenable 
and unnecessary to a doctrine of inspiration and revelation. Reasons so 
compelling as to make men exchange cherished old views for the newer 
understandings of the Bible cannot be lightly brushed aside. The in- 
adequacy of traditional formulations seems clearly demonstrated. On 
the other hand, subsequent events have justified the caution of moder- 
ate conservatives who felt intuitively that they were being led to the 
brink of a precipice at the bottom of which was no firm ground. Many 
men who had for years been advocates of liberty and tolerance balked 
when they found that the vanguard of progressivism was leading to 
the secularization of theology. From the past-we may be warned against 
following paths which lead to a minimizing of the supernatural ele- 
ments of the Christian faith, or to the reduction of religion to a function 
of society and of Christianity to a system of ethics. The negative con- 
clusions of Biblical studies in the early part of this century are apt 
to be more convincing today than their attempts at positive 
reconstruction. 

Fortunately we are in a much more favorable situation respecting 
the Bible than were men a generation or two ago. Partly because of 
earlier failures, Biblical scholarship has arrived at fresh and more vital 
conceptions of the Scriptures which give precedence to God’s revela- 
tion and which make the Biblical witness truly God’s message to men 
today. We are challenged to reach a consensus regarding the nature 
of the Bible and its authority, and to propagate fresh, new insights 
through our agencies and literature, and thus to help people appreciate 
the Bible as a relevant word of God. Through such understanding could 
come renewal of our churches and a more dynamic evangelism. 

In The Broadening Church Lefferts Loetscher shows how Pres- 
byterians, in their protracted struggle over the Bible, emerged from 
division and conflict with a more clearly-defined understanding of the 
basis of Christian fellowship and the limits of Christian faith. The 
Baptists of our northern Convention seem to have reversed that process, 
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beginning with breadth and ending with a narrower church, which has 
been divided and subdivided and has dissipated energies in needless 
strife. It has been said that those who do not know history may have to 
live it over again. Is that to be our fate, or can we benefit by the lessons, 
positive and negative, to be learned from those who grappled with the 
problems of the Bible many years ago? 
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Weakness or Value of the “Baptist Position” 


by Markus BarTH 


Between the choir’s chairs and the organ, on the place where all 
eyes would naturally seek hold and rest, I saw a painted picture of a 
lovely landscape. It showed the waters of Jordan. The green trees at 
the river’s banks, the white clouds in the blue sky, the rolling waves of 
clear and mighty water—all came from an idealist’s skillful hand. The 
picture not only called for mellow feelings; it also served a practical 
purpose. In front of the painting, a huge glass basin was installed where 
baptism by immersion could be performed in a decent way. It looked 
as if the approaching believers were actually baptized in the same place 
and manner in which of yore John the Baptist had immersed repentant 
sinners, and with the same water which had also flowed over Jesus 
Christ. How could baptism administered in such a place fail to create 
some kind of deep religious experience? 


This is one living feature of the “Baptist position” as it presents 
itself to a visitor in a Baptist church anywhere in this country. Two 
seemingly simple propositions form the nucleus of that position: 1.) 
immersion is the only way; and 2.) personal faith is the necessary 
prerequisite of baptism. 

In our time, these two propositions are proclaimed and defended 
with less noise, but scarcely with less energy than in earlier centuries. 
Fiery books and pamphlets on ‘Mode and Subjects of Baptism” have 
had their day and their say. Now, it is art and psychology, atmosphere 
and sentiment, representation of the unique events of Christ’s time and 
work, and appeals to decide for Christ that are made to cooperate and 
to speak for themselves in Sunday and weekday Baptist services. The 
accompanying sermon may bear traces of the Landmark tradition or 
of process philosophy; it may be a curious mixture of these comple- 
mentary systems, or just an imaginative pronouncement that might as 
well be heard in any high or low American church. At any rate, be- 
lievers’ baptism by immersion is supposed to hold the center of “Bap- 
tist faith.” The name “Baptist church” is not taken in vain. 

But not only Baptists attempt to take baptism seriously. In the cen- 
turies just before and after Christ’s birth, different Jewish groups 
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were formed with a common interest: to uphold baptism as a means 
of grace and as the way to salvation. All these groups felt more 
or less attracted by the Jordan. Some of them settled in the river’s 
valley. These early baptists were idealists, and they stood for spirit- 
ualized religion. First, they opposed the rich temple, the wicked priest- 
hood and the bloody sacrifices of Jerusalem in general. Later, a Chris- 
tian community among them, the so-called Ebionites, held that the 
water of baptism did actually quench two things, the fire of God’s 
wrath and the fire of the sacrifices. Through baptism, and not through 
sacrifice, forgiveness and new life was to be mediated. So, the Ebionites’ 
belief in baptism scarcely allowed for faith in the crucified Lord. Jesus 
Christ was still revered, but his cross was emptied of salutary meaning. 
Impressive and repulsive at the same time was their emphasis on the 
water : ‘“Water saves” from sin and from demons; baptism alone makes 
members of God’s Kingdom—always presupposing that the adepts ac- 
cept the new law of Christ. 


The Jordan-picture found in that place which in other churches 
is held by the cross, I am sure, is not so intended, but it might indicate 
a similar shift from Jesus Christ himself to a miraculous ritual or 
emblem. 


There is another more contemporary example of baptism being 
made the center of a church. A completely new, yet very elaborate 
Baptist position has been developed in the last five years by some British 
theologians of non-Baptist origin. A group headed by Prof. T. Tor- 
rance in Edinburgh declares baptism the one and only underlying prin- 
ciple of the nature and way of Jesus Christ, of the birth and life of the 
church, and of personal salvation. On a level much higher than that of 
the Ebionites, avoiding their obvious legalistic and monarchian heresies, 
and in protest against traditional “Baptist psychologism,” these Angli- 
can and Presbyterian scholars create and promote what may be called 
a pan-baptismal theology. In the name of a powerful new slogan: “‘Bap- 
tismal incorporation into the corporate priesthood” (of Christ, or of 
the church), steps-are taken that are designed ultimately to lead to a 
final end of the Border Wars, producing the reconciliation and union 
of the (Presbyterian) Church of Scotland and the (Episcopalian) 
Church of England. What a triumph of seemingly deep interpretation, 
appreciation and application of baptism! What a glorious prospect of an 
impending mersion of two great, formerly hostile, bodies upon the 
grounds of baptism! 
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Against such rapturous anticipation and busy preparation still 
stands the age-old Baptist insistence upon immersion of man’s whole 
physical body and of some minimal belief of the individual. A com- 
parison between the new, dynamic British proposition and the static Bap- 
tist position gives much to think about. It seems possible that the de- 
fenders of the traditional Baptist fortress will be left sadly lagging 
behind those theologians of established churches who venture to exploit 
their understanding of baptism in an ecumenical way. Instead of in- 
dividual belief and regeneration, rebirth of the whole church in new 
obedience of faith and the unity of all Christians in Christ is being 
emphasized. Though much of this pan-baptismal theology of “incor- 
poration,” will turn out to be fanciful, though shrewd speculation, the 
doctrine is an as yet unanswered challenge to all who might have fallen 
asleep in the security of their position. It is easier continuously to quote 
dictionary evidence for the equation, Baptism = Immersion, than to 
submit oneself, one’s tradition and pet ideas, the order of the church 
and all theology to revision, repentance and a new beginning. Since 
baptism is basically such an act of personal, ecclesiastical, yea almost 
cosmic, repentance and new beginning,—does not its very nature defy 
the holding of man’s “positions,” however dear and true the value of 
these positions might appear ? 


However, the real threat to any “Baptist position” comes not from 
church history, past or present; it comes from God himself. The peo- 
ple of God have not received the commission to create, admire and 
defend “positions.” Of course, great and important differences between 
the Pope’s position in the Roman church, the Lutheran position under 
the Formula Concordiz or the Augsburg Confession, the Calvinist 
possession of a fine Catechism, the Baptist position, and other Chris- 
tians’ standards and principles can and must be taken into account, dis- 
cussed, fought or endured. But even when Christians do this, they 
should be mindful that their calling, first and last and above all, is to 
be so much concerned with the grace and righteousness of the living 
God, that they cannot barricade themselves in towers of self-righteous- 
ness. They will have to “take a stand” again and again if they follow 
their mission as evangelists to the world. They will learn thankfully 
from Prophets and Apostles, but also from Church Fathers and Re- 
formers, and from the courage and failure of the congregations that 
were before or live around them. Yet, in all of this they will have one 
destiny and goal only: to bear witness to their Lord before their 
fellowmen. 


| 
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A “stand” or “position” taken the day before yesterday may well 
have served its purpose. It was grace and not merit, if this was the 
case. And a Confession or Form of Worship developed yesterday may 
have been an apt instrument in its time. But the truth, the blessedness, 
the success of such a stand, confession or form of order cannot be 
distilled or bottled. A Christian’s profession before the world will be as 
much witness to Christ as it is expressive of the will to risk, to let be 
forgiven, to consider as old manna one’s former position. 


Both the publican’s and the Pharisee’s positions are affected. Bap- 
tism was instituted in order that the profession of our sin and death, 
the proclamation of God’s abiding and everlasting grace should be made 
before the world. Therefore, acceptance of certain beliefs does not 
make baptism true to the Lord and to its purpose. Only such faith, and 
such acts of faith, as are living, ever new and surprising testimonies 
can be valid in the trials of life and history. Faith is not only a spiritual 
bond between God and an individual. It is also the way of a witness 
of God—that way for which God’s people was created and upon which it 
has been sent, not from the world nor out of the world, but into the 
world. This world has the right, guaranteed by God, to hear a living 
witness. Positions, however, make little impression upon it. 


I would plead for a termination of the war between immersion and 
sprinkling, and for replacing the concept of “‘believer’s baptism” by a 
less individualistic and more evangelistic description of the ordinance. 
The true form of baptism will not be discovered by archeologists, and 
cannot be learned from word-books alone. It will be that form which 
in the specific geographical, ethnological, cultural environment of a con- 
gregation shows best that baptism is given and received in the name of 
the crucified and risen Lord. As John the Baptist was but a servant 
of Jesus Christ, so baptism can only be Christian when it serves the mis- 
sion of the church into the world (Matthew 28:19). By baptism the 
church should try to serve the Gospel rather than to please herself or to 
demonstrate how right she is. Baptism is acceptance of God’s judg- 
ment over the church and over the world, as well as prayer and inter- 
cession for grace. “They gave God right by being baptized” (Luke 
7:29). When compared with baptism as administered in other 
churches, I have yet to discover in baptism performed in a Baptist 
church less of a self-sustaining and edifying ritual, and more of an 
evangelizing witness of solidarity with the sinful world and of a lively 
hope for grace precisely for sinners. The increasing tendency to have 
children (not newborn babies) baptized in Baptist churches illustrates 
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what is meant. What the Baptist Fathers wanted to say and to stand 
for when they explained and administered baptism as an act of living 
confession, is evidently not too well understood today by many who 
speak proudly of their Baptist position. 


I have not only looked into the churches and the church history of 
the Baptists. I have also searched in Baptist theological literature, and 
have inquired from learned Baptist friends about a hidden mystery or 
revelation that might lie in or behind the Baptist position. I have per- 
ceived that most Baptist scholars have more or less convincing and 
valid reasons for rejecting infant baptism; that they are quite sure 
about the form of baptism (immersion), but that they are as vague or 
narrow, as contradictory or embarrassed as divines of other denom- 
inations when the nature and meaning of baptism is discussed. 


Even though all uphold “believer’s” baptism, they realize that the 
individual’s belief, conversion and experience cannot by its own power 
be the core and root and meaning of that baptism which Jesus Christ 
has instituted. Some show an inclination to emphasize the communal 
character of baptism. Some venture into far-reaching specula- 
tions about the general relationship of Spirit and matter. Some under- 
line the sacramental and priestly nature of the church. Others, again, 
dodge vital questions, in order to indulge all the more in general ob- 
servations or historical reflections. Seldom have I met a forward- 
moving suggestion. 


And yet it was, and maybe still is, the peculiar task of the free 
churches to disentangle baptism from the fetters of neo-platonic, hier- 
archical or moralistic patterns under which the established churches’ 
doctrine and liturgy of baptism have suffered for so long. I wonder 
why there are so few scholarly Baptist contributions to the current 
theological and ecumenical discussions; and I have no answer. By 
stopping this repetition to themselves of old and worn-out arguments, 
: Baptists could—enriched by their own tradition and experience—help 
Christians, Jews and Gentiles all over the world to rediscover and to 
enjoy the evangelistic nature of baptism. 


This is what an unimmersed Presbyterian has been able to observe 
so far about the Baptist position and the place of baptism in Baptist 
congregations and Baptist thinking. The criticisms implied in these ob- 
servations do not deter my great respect for other features and achieve- 
ments of Baptist thought and life. Through the centuries Baptists have 
resisted pressures and enticements of other denominations which had 
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greater political, social, academic and financial support. They have 
sensed that infant-baptism is a poor, if not impossible testimony to 
God’s free grace; for this grace manifests itself and triumphs precisely 
in the ministry and testimony of each and every member of the church. 
Baptists are convinced that God’s sovereignty does not make man 
passive, but that it establishes a covenant in which man from beginning 
to end is free and bound to respond. They have not refrained from de- 
manding that this response begin with a publicly humiliating act: with 
the downward movement and the confession of baptism. Centuries 
before our ecumenical twentienth century, they have set an example of 
ecumenical thinking when they refused to call themselves or their con- 
vention a “Church;” for they trusted the Holy Spirit more than uni- 
formity and synods to manifest in the many congregations the unity of 
the one Church in faith, brotherhood and mission. They have stood 
and suffered for congregationalist principles. They have also shown a 
great feeling of responsibility in public, political and social problems. 
And their zeal for evangelism can be so great as to be perplexing. 

In sum: the “Baptist position” might have had—as, indeed, is 
shown in Ernest A. Payne’s thoughtful book, The Fellowship of Be- 
lievers (London: 1952)—a much broader, deeper and stronger ground 
than the somewhat stubborn protest against “rhantism” (sprinkling) 
makes apparent. It could also be founded upon faith in the triumphant 
grace of God alone: that grace which is strong enough, without “bish- 
ops,” “clergy,” “synods” and “sacraments,” continuously to renew and 
to keep congregations and individuals in unity of faith and order; that 
grace which—in adherence to the “General” rather than to the “Par- 
ticular” Baptist tradition—is known and professed to be mighty even 
over unbelievers. 


How I wish that every Baptist assembly and service of worship, 
every Baptist publication and resolution would say precisely such a 
“Here I stand” which could not be confused or identified with a pre- 
sumed security behind the walls of a man-made position! Yet, what 
meets the eye most often today is a congregational life that is marred 
by old scars of inherited personal- and group-individualism (‘‘auton- 
omy”), and that is about to be still worse disfigured by the current 
businesslike and centralized management of church “affairs.” I have 
even been told by some Baptists that the rule of a bishop in a hier- 
archically organized church is to be preferred to the dominion of Con- 
vention and regional secretaries and boards because “‘at least a bishop’s 
power has its constitutional limits. . .!’ 
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I see no reason why all Baptist congregations and church mem- 
bers, their leaders and intellectuals included, should not remember and 
recover whatever peculiar gifts they have received from God’s grace 
and patience. Then they could seek and find something that matters more 
than the defense and conservation of one’s identity. They would dare 
to be a manifestation of the one people of God, liberated and engaged 
by the same Lord, hearing and preaching the same Gospel, and cele- 
brating the same ordinances as all other Christians who worship in 
Spirit and in truth. What was said to the young king Saul, might then 
be heard by them: “Do whatever your hand finds to do. For God is 
with you.” 


When Truth Becomes Heresy 


A man may be a heretic in the truth if he believes things only because 
his pastor says so, or the Assembly so determines, without knowing other 
reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his 
heresy. There is not any burden that some would not gladlier post off to 
another than the charge and care of their religion. A wealthy man, addicted 
to his pleasures and his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so entangled, 
and of so many piddling accounts, that of all mysteries he cannot skill to 
keep a stock going upon that trade. What does he therefore but resolve 
to give over toiling, and find himself some factor, to whose care and con- 
duct he may commit the whole managing of his religious affairs—some 
divine of note and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, resigns 
the whole warehouse of his religion with all the locks and keys into his 
custody, and indeed makes the very person of that man his religion. So 
that a man must say his religion is now no more within himself, but is 
become a dividual moveable, which goes and comes near him, according as 
that good man frequents the house. 


John Milton, Areopagitica, 1644 (quoted in article on “Casuistry,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. v, p. 12) 
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Achieving Our Baptist Democracy 


by NorMAN L. GopBEY 


Winthrop S. Hudson’s article, “The Associational Principle 
Among Baptists,” in the January, 1958 issue of FouNDATIONS is a 
stimulating one. He demonstrates clearly that the democratic principle 
among the early Baptists of our country was not confined to operation 
only in the local church, that the churches grouped in an association 
governed themselves corporately. The independence of the local church 
related to the internal affairs of that church; the affairs of common 
concern were taken care of together. And when the common good de- 
manded it, “the Association did not hesitate to intervene in the internal 
affairs of the local church.” That was the historic Baptist pattern in 
the Philadelphia Association. 


The Bible certainly shows the churches of New Testament times 
as being both independent and interdependent. That the Holy Spirit 
guided them to a recognition of their interdependence is evident from 
the Jerusalem conference (Acts 15), Paul’s gathering of an offering 
from the newer churches for the distressed Christians in Jerusalem, 
and their sharing in the letters and ministry of Paul and others. Our 
Baptist churches, to be New Testament churches, must recognize this 
principle of interdependence. The question is how this interdependence 
is to function in our day. 


Interdependence requires cooperation, something very different 
from ecclesiastical overlordship. Can cooperation include authority 
delegated to govern the common affairs of the churches which volun- 
tarily associate together for the work of Christ? Hudson points out 
that the churches of that first American association answered “Yes.” 
They did things together ; they did not have things done to them or for 
them except by their own representatives, democratically chosen. 


However, our all-sufficient guide as Baptists is the Bible, not tradi- 
tion or precedent. Tradition is of value if, and only if, it squares with 
the Scriptures. Does the Bible teach that the churches are to govern 
their common affairs in conferences (conventions) which have been 
delegated powers to do so? The one instance when the churches in New 
Testament times faced a common problem demanding a united solution 
resulted in the Jerusalem conference. The decision of the Jerusalem 


Norman L. GopBeEy, minister of State Street Baptist Church, Rockford, II1., 
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conference had the authority of the Holy Spirit behind it. Its decision 
was not sent out as a dictated command, a decree, but as a letter which 
appealed to the churches on the grounds that, “it seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us.” The Holy Spirit made His will known to and 
through a church conference. Furthermore, this decision of the con- 
ference involved the internal practices of every local church. Of course, 
the independent churches could reject that decision but in doing so they 
would be rejecting the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Sometimes in our 
“Baptist independence” of local churches we forget that the Holy Spirit 
may be speaking through our conference or convention. 


This is not to say that all decisions of church conferences (con- 
ventions) are Spirit-led. No intelligent Christian would be so brash as 
to make such a claim. But certainly the decisions of a church con- 
ference, arrived at in prayerful seeking of God’s will by spiritual men 
carefully chosen to represent their churches, should be treated with great 
respect. Christian people should be sure that such a decision is not of the 
Holy Spirit before rejecting it. 


In his article Hudson states that the Philadelphia Association was 
the national Baptist body. In the sense that for a time it was the only 
association of Baptist churches, that was true. However, it never was 
true in the sense that it was nation-wide in membership and was recog- 
nized by the majority of Baptist churches as “the national Baptist 
body.” The regulatory practices of that first Baptist Association in 
America have, as Hudson states, been taken over by the state and na- 
tional conventions. “A curious situation, however, has developed,” says 
Dr. Hudson. “The practice is no longer supported by a theory. The 
concept of ‘the independence of particular churches’ has been misunder- 
stood and perverted into a doctrine of ‘local autonomy,’ leaving Bap- 
tists with no theological basis for organized denominational life.” 


Do we not have a theological basis in the New Testament doctrine 
of the interdependence of the churches which necessitates decisions in 
conference? Cannot the Holy Spirit speak to the church today by speak- 
ing to and through a church conference as he did at Jerusalem? In fact, 
if we followed his guidance, will he not do this often? 


Our problem at this time is not understanding that God can and will 
use church conferences or conventions; it is in making those conven- 
tions the sort that really speak for and to the churches. We Baptists 
believe this is best done by the democratic principle of churches working 
together in cooperation. We believe this was the prevailing pattern in 
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New Testament times. But there is where we get into trouble: achieving 
true democracy. To be democratic a church conference must be truly 
representative. We give lip service to democracy without practicing it 
carefully. Hudson states that the Philadelphia Association did not pre- 
sume to speak or act for any church not represented. Sometimes our 
present-day state and national conventions attempt to do just this. They 
are faced with problems and decisions of great urgency on matters that 
require cooperation by all churches if Christ’s witness is to be effective. 
So, the body acts and hopes the churches back home will back up their 
decision. Too often the churches do not, and there is frustration. The 
churches do not act together to carry out the program because the 
churches did not act together to decide the program in the first place. 


In no American Baptist Convention of recent decades have all 
the churches been fully represented. Many hundreds of them are not 
represented at all. Distances, cost of travel and time required, plus in- 
difference makes for this. How can we be democratic when there is no 
real representation? In our state conventions perhaps the majority of the 
churches are represented. But even there, the majority are not fully 
represented. Here is a church that according to its size and missionary 
contributions is entitled to ten representatives. Yet, year after year the 
pastor and his wife and two or three laymen attend the convention and 
participate in its business deliberations. The church is only half repre- 
sented! And that is the usual picture. In the majority of our state con- 
ventions there is hardly a handful of churches that are fully represented. 
The number fully represented in our national convention is infinitesi- 
mal. Our democracy breaks down not in theory, but in practice. Is there 
any wonder that churches with little or no representation pay little 
attention to the decisions of our conventions? They hardly feel that 
the convention speaks for them! 

The answer does not lie in getting full representation to our state 
and national conventions. There are some very practical problems that 
will defeat this goal. Then, what is the answer? Let us look again 
at the Jerusalem conference as a pattern. It would be difficult to main- 
tain that the Jerusalem conference was representative in the fullest 
democratic sense. It was deliberative. There was debate—the Bible says 
“much disputing” (Acts. 15:7). All sides were heard. Then the decision 
was arrived at by considering the evidence and by prayer. But that was 
not the end. By sending its decision in a letter with representatives of 
the conference who would take it to the churches and present the case 
in each church, there seems to be something of the principle of a ref- 
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erendum. The matter was taken back to every Christian church member. 
That was real democracy! Was it a decision that was sent back to the 
churches or a recommendation? If the Holy Spirit recommends it, then 
the question is academic. A recommendation of the Holy Spirit should 
certainly be the decision of Baptist churches. 

Should not Baptists take their cue from the New Testament and 
make greater use of the principle of referendum? Many of our problems 
would be solved if this were followed, and if our Baptist people in the 
local churches would prayerfully ask, “Is this of the Holy Spirit?” The 
questions we usually ask are, “Is this going to cost us something?” or 
“What right do they have to make such demands on us?” Having asked 
those questions we decide that ours is an independent Baptist church 
and refuse to cooperate. But a Baptist church ceases to be a New Tes- 
tament church if it refuses to cooperate with the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit sometimes speaks through church conferences, so our question 
should be, “Is this of God?” If the answer is “Yes,” then we should 
get behind their decision and support it with all our strength. 


Walled Sheepfold and Watered Garden 


To his church [Christ] hath made his promises, and given the signes 
of his Covenant, presence, love, blessing, and protection: here are the 
fountains and springs of his heavenly grace continually flowing forth; 
thither ought all men to come, of all estates, that knowledge him to be their 
Prophet, Priest, and King, to be enrolled amongst his household servants, 
to be under his heavenly conduct and government, to lead their lives in 
his walled sheepfold and watered garden, to have communion here with 
the Saints, that they may be made to be partakers of their inheritance in 
the Kingdome of God. 


The First London Confession of 1646, Article 34. 
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WORDS AND THE WORD: 


He “Tented” Among Us 


In John 1:14 we read: “And the Word became flesh (‘‘tented,” 
eskéndsen) among us... .” The one who “tented” is the Word who 
was in the beginning, was with God and was God (John 1:1). This 
shows God’s desire to have a dwelling place among men. It is our pur- 
pose here to throw light upon the word “dwelt” by examining the 
cognate term skéné@, “tent.” 


In classical Greek its usage is quite broad and flexible: for tents of 
soldiers (Xenophon’s Anabasis I, 2, 17); as a verb (skenod), “to en- 
camp” (Anab. II, 4, 14); or the building of shelters from whatever 
was available when their tents had been burned, something like booths 
or crude lean-tos of boughs and bushes (Anab. III, 4, 32). Sometimes 
it seems to mean simply “quarters” in houses (Anab. V, 5, 11). Plato 
uses the word metaphorically (Republic, 610). 


The writer of the Fourth Gospel, being Jewish and steeped in Old 
Testament literature and tradition, in addition to having some knowl- 
edge of the Greek Logos concept, would be likely to be influenced more 
by the Jewish background. 


In the main, there are three Hebrew words translated by ské- 
né in the Septuagint: 1.) Sukkah (from sakhakh, “to weave together”), 
meaning thicket (as a place where lions lurk) ; booth; shelter made of 
woven boughs and used for cattle (Gen. 33:17) or for men (II Sam. 
11:11), especially at the Feast of Tabernacles or Ingathering com- 
memorating the Israelites’ living in such shelters in the wilderness 
(Lev. 23: 34-43) ; also for the dynasty of David pictured as a broken- 
down hut (Amos 9:11); 2.) ’ohel, a tent such as nomads used (Gen. 
12:8; Isa. 13:20); later, loosely, of a dwelling or habitation whether 
in an actual tent or not; then of the sacred tent of appointed meeting, the 
portable house of worship; 3.) mishkan (from shakhan, “‘to settle 
down, abide, dwell’), in plural used of dwellings of Israelites (Num. 
24:5), in singular used mostly of the tabernacle in the wilderness 
(Exod. 25:9), often interchangeably with ’ohel. 


Where a distinction is made, ’ohel is used of the covering stretched 
as a tent over the mishkan (Exod. 40:19) which was constructed of 
boards and was a bit more substantial. Either is mentioned as the 
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place where God dwelt and came near his people. The verb shakhan 
is used of God actually dwelling among his people (Ps. 68:18; Ezek. 
43:9; Zech. 2:10 f.), as is the noun mishkan (Ezek. 37:27; Lev. 26:11 
f{.). This includes his fellowship and favor (Pss. 15:1; 37:3; 65:4). 


The idea of God being with us or dwelling among us was to the 
Israelites far removed from any jolly, rollicking spirit of camaraderie 
with God. There was a deep spirit of reverence, even on the part of 
those who had most intimate fellowship with him. This is often for- 
gotten today when some talk with or of God as little more than an 


equal. The most intimate relationship should contain a true spirit of 
reverence. 


Furthermore, the range of usage for sk@én@ and cognates, along 
with oikos, “house” (Heb. bayith) and cognates, shows something of 
what God has in mind regarding fellowship with his people. The rude 
lean-to or tent of the nomad was just as much home to him as the palace 
was to the king, and meant as much. It was the place where the 
closest family relations were held. Apparently God wants to be at home 
with his people in most intimate fellowship (Lev. 26:11f.; Jer. 31:33f.). 


With these ideas as a background, John in 1:14 uses the verb 
form eskéndsen to speak of Christ through his incarnation as dwelling 
among us. To say that he brought God closer to men is probably to 
make the understatement of all time. Jesus seemed surprised that 
Philip had not yet realized that Jesus was really God with us (John 
14:9f.). And by way of emphasis upon the closeness of God’s relation- 
ship with us, John gives us the graphic figure of the vine and the 
branches, Christ the vine and we the branches with the need for mutual 
abiding (John 15:4). He speaks also of our oneness with Christ (John 
17 :21-23), and of his desire to have us with him (John 14:3; 17:24). 


What wondrous condescension that the Maker of the universe 


wants a dwelling place in us, and has acted to make this relationship 
possible in Christ! 


Joun H. GopFrey 
The Baptist Church 
Greene, Maine 


SERMON: 


The Gospel and Our World 


by Rorert G. MippLETON 


And be not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed by the re- 


newing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
and perfect, will of God. Rom. 12:2. 


Sometime ago in the New Yorker magazine there was a cartoon 
by Whitney Darrow, Jr. Its subject was clergymen, but its wider impli- 
cations touched modern religion in general. The setting is the study 
of an established minister. All the indications of worldly success are 
present as the artist has drawn the picture. Beside the desk there is a 
young man, also a clergyman, who has evidently just finished his sem- 
inary training. Now he is ready to begin his work. What does it take, 
he wonders, to succeed in his chosen profession? The question has 
brought him to the luxuriously appointed study of his senior. The ques- 
tion has been asked. And then the answer is given: “Drawing upon my 
not inconsiderable experience, Andrew,” says the prosperous parson, 
“my advice to a young man ambitious of preferment in our calling is 
to steer clear of two subjects—politics and religion.” 


We may smile at the answer, but beneath the humor we can hardly 
miss the barb. The cartoonist understood, more clearly than many 
Christians, that Christian faith is a dynamic and dangerous thing. To 
be faithful to the demands of the Gospel with which we are entrusted 
requires that we bring all of life under the judgment of the will of 
God. Such an undertaking is always difficult, frequently dangerous, 
and often disastrous to worldly success. Despite all these difficulties, 
dangers and even disasters, we can rest content with nothing less than 
an honest endeavor to judge the world (and the Church) in the light 
of the Gospel. 


Unfortunately, however, we must face the fact that Christian 
forces share in large measure one of the serious maladies of our time. 
We live in an age of conformity. The thing to be feared above all else 
is the possibility of finding oneself out of harmony with the people 
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delivered this sermon during the Chapel Hour at the Cincinnati sessions of 
the American Baptist Convention. 
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around one. It is possible to face anything else, but to be the sort of in- 
dividual who stubbornly stands out from others is to court hostility 
and danger. We seek to make everyone just alike, and non-conformists 
had better watch out. As someone has suggested, ours is a homogenized 
culture, all nicely mixed together, displaying a deadly uniformity. 


In his book, The Lonely Crowd, David Riesman traced the process 
of this trend toward conformity. He said, you will recall, that there have 
been and are three dominant personality types. There is the tradition- 
directed person; his ideas come from a living past. There is the inner- 
directed person; his behavior is a response to inner standards to which 
he will cling though the heavens fall. And there is the other directed- 
person; obviously his behavior is determined by the opinions of others. 
In the figure of speech which has become well-known, Mr. Riesman 
pictured the other-directed man going about with a radar screen 
mounted on his back, picking up impulses from others and making sure 
that his course is one of which the majority can approve. The dominant 
type in modern society, according to Riesman, is the other-directed per- 
sonality who finds a comfortable security in conformity. 


Following upon the heels of The Lonely Crowd came William 
Whyte’s The Organization Man. Here again was an analysis of the 
tendency of people to seek their niche in some vast group where the 
demands upon them could be lessened. The organization is a safe and 
secure spot. It may never lead to the heights but it offers at least a com- 
fortable plateaun—and there are very few stormers of the heights among 
us today. We have seen our goals leveled down to a modest scale, and 
the organization is the hiding place of the modern man from the harsh 
world he confronts. 


And what of Christian faith in all this? The answer is that these 
analyses could be carried out in terms of the Church’s position in mod- 
ern society. Look in almost any area and ask yourself if the Church is 
in the lead or timidly bringing up the rear. In the area of racial relations, 
for example, the Church is not only failing to lead; it remains—to its 
everlasting shame and judgment—one of the last fortresses for the 
cause of prejudice. Has the Church dared to raise its voice against the 
continued testing of atomic weapons? Or has the Church, fearful of 
being criticized as disturbing, maintained a discreet silence? These are 
not, I know, pleasant questions to face; but the cause of Christianity 
today is not helped by quoting consoling statistics about the number of 
Americans enrolled in religious organizations, What difference does it 
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make if they are? That is the sort of question we had better ask. And 
the honest answer is that religion today has settled down quite com- 
fortably into its world and is bent on enjoying its new-found public 
esteem, even if the price of such esteem be the loss of its prophetic 
function and redemptive power. 


It seems to me that we can hardly answer the biting words of C. 
Wright Mills in his “A Pagan Sermon to the Christian Clergy.” Listen 
to his indictment of religion: 


If there is one safe prediction about religion in this society, it would 
seem to be that if tomorrow official spokesmen were to proclaim XYZ- 
ism, next week 90 per cent of religious declarations would be XYZ- 
ist. . . . As a social and as a personal force, religion has become a 
dependent variable. It does not originate; it reacts. It does not de- 
nounce; it adapts. It does not set forth new models of conduct and 
sensibility; it imitates .... It has become less a revitalization of the 
spirit in permanent tension with the world than a respectable distraction 
from the sourness of life. 


Those words cut at us and the sharpness hurts. But the essential ac- 
curacy of them cannot be denied. 


The tragedy of this, of course, is that we as Christians have been 
entrusted with a Gospel which must be in permanent tension with the 
world. Whenever Christian faith is presented as blessing but not as 
judgment; whenever it is held forth as the golden path to worldly suc- 
cess rather than the tough way of the Cross; whenever we look upon 
faith as a magical formula for assuring that we shall get through life 
with a minimum of pain and suffering rather than as a summons to 
enter deeper and deeper into the wretchedness and misery of God’s 
children—when Christian faith is so presented, it ceases to bear re- 
semblance to the Gospel and becomes a counsel of worldly wisdom. 
When we so present it, Christian faith blesses this world because it 
has no hope of any other. But the Christian is a man who lives in a state 
of permanent tension. For he lives where the demands of Christ meet 
the practices of men and society, and that is the spot of an inescapable 
tension. 

“Be not conformed,” wrote Paul to the Christians of his day. 
Surely, a similar summons rests upon modern Christianity. 

But this summons can never be answered unless we keep alive a 
sense of the tension which must always exist between the Gospel and 
the world. Our difficulty today is that this tension, which is the mark 
of vital religion, is being lost. With few exceptions our churches are 
interested in respectability more than in responsibility, in speaking 
soothing words more than in uttering the judgments of the God of love 
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and justice. This world is looked upon by the Church as being, if not 
the best of all possible worlds, at least a sphere in which the Church 
can grow strong and influential. The tragedy is that vital religion has 
never looked upon the world in such fashion. On the contrary, a vital 
Christian faith has always been keenly aware of the fact that God has a 
controversy with this age and that it is the task of the Church, in the 
name of God, to make that controversy real. 


But if you listen carefully to what the Church often seems to be 
saying today, you get very little sense of tension between those to whom 
the Gospel is entrusted and the world. What you really get is a sense 
of contented partnership. The forces of religion tend to echo and to 


buttress the prevailing opinion of our culture. They speak in praise, 
not in protest. 


This weak and flabby type of religion has been described by Leo 
Brady in his novel The Edge of Doom. He describes the religion of one 
of the characters in that novel in these words: “Her religion trotted at 
her heels like a pet dog, carefully groomed and fed, a well-mannered, 
characterless animal with no nasty habits.” Such a religion, safely do- 
mesticated in modern culture, is not a disturbing force. Men can safely 
ignore it. It simply does not matter enough to attack it. The Church 
is often so busy calculating statistics that it has no time to hear the 
Word of judgment and hope which God would have the Church declare. 


Once this sense of tension between the Gospel and the world is 
gone, we are driven to dependence upon the good opinion of men. We 
rejoice then when someone says, “I wouldn’t want to live in a com- 
munity without a Church.” The words sound sweet to our ears and seem 
to confer a blessing upon our presence. But I often wonder if the 
words are really a compliment. If the Christian faith kept alive a sense 
of tension between the Gospel and the world, it would hardly be the 
tolerated institution it is today. It would then be looked upon with hos- 
tility at times, for it would take the cherished prejudices of man and 
subject them to a searching judgment. Such a process would hardly be 
popular, but it would be prophetic. And the Church of the living God is 
in the world to make real in all areas of man’s existence the sovereign 
will of God. When Christian faith is so tolerantly accepted as part of our 
culture, we may ask the question whether it is really doing the task to 
which God has called it. For Christians are not called to conform but to 
transform. We might say of modern Christians what a reader recently 
said of a poet: “I wish he would charm me less and disturb me more.” 
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It is certainly true that Christianity’s great ages have been those 
in which the tension between the Gospel and the world has been vividly 
felt. The prophets of Israel were not men who spoke soothing words. 
They took the life of their day and they held it up to the light of God’s 
will. Since their practices could in no sense be squared with the demands 
of that will, they cried out, “Let justice flow down as waters and right- 
eousness as a mighty stream.” They looked at the practices of the pious, 
who contented themselves with the thought that God must be pleased 
with their sacrifices, and asked the question, ‘“Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord and bow myself before the high God? Shall I come 
with burnt offerings, with calves a year old? .. . Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” And then, in one vast impatient gesture, they brushed all that 
aside. “What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justice, and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” This, they said, is vital 
religion; and it lives and breathes an atmosphere of tension between 
man’s world and God’s Word. 


This heritage was carried into the Christian faith by our Lord 
himself. Out of the intimacy of his life with God there came a tre- 
mendous sense of how far man had departed from the requirements of 
God. He saw the city and wept over it, for he saw mirrored in its life 
the estrangement of men from God. 


It would not be hard to go on and illustrate that the great moments 
of faith have been those in which Christian men have lived with this 
sense of tension. And, by the same token, the most tragic ages of faith 
have been those when the tension has gone and Christian men have 
lived with no sense of the gap between the Word and the world. 


Not only does faith suffer when this tension is lost, but the world 
suffers as well. For what happens then is that the world is delivered 
into bondage to its own ways. There is no voice heard which would re- 
mind men that there is “a more excellent way.” There is no spot in mod- 
ern society from which the actions of men can be judged in terms of 
a holy will. Men are then delivered over to their own devices and to 
the guidance of their own darkened wisdom. The result is chaos and 
dark night. 


Without the tension between Gospel and world, religious forces 
become not so much sources of light and guidance as contributors to 
our darkness. In a stimulating essay on William Jennings Bryan, 
Richard Hofstadter of Columbia said: “Presumably he would have 
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lost his political effectiveness if he had learned to look at his supporters 
with a critical eye, but his capacity for identifying himself with them 
was costly, for it gave them not so much leadership as expression. He 
spoke for them so perfectly that he never spoke to them. In his life- 
long stream of impassioned rhetoric he communicated only what they 
already believed.” This is the peril of Christianity today, for we may 
seek to speak for modern society so well that we never speak to it. And 
when that happens, the salt loses its savor and the light is dimmed. So- 
ciety is then left with no sources of healing and illumination. 


The real service of Christian faith rests not only in the blessing it 
brings but also in the judgment it speaks. Such judgment is the life and 
hope of society. If it is muffled or lost, the world is doomed indeed. 


This is not an easy age in which to be entrusted with the Gospel. 
If we are to carry out this task, we must free the Church so that it 
will not be, in H. Richard Niebuhr’s phrase, “the captive church,” but 
rather the church whose life is lived in obedience to the Word of the 
living God. It must be a church which owes allegiance to nothing but 
the Kingdom of God, knowing that all earthly gods are false and that 
the Christian dare have no other gods. It must be the Church of men 
and women gathered in conscious decision in answer to the summons 
of God. It must be the Church of courage and compassion, unafraid to 
declare God’s will and unwilling to exempt itself from man’s terrible 
predicament. It must be the Church of a vital fellowship, sustained by 
the Word and the life of the believing community. It must be for us and 
our time something like Durham Cathedral built in Norman times on 
the northern border of England. It was described as “half house of 
God and half fortress ’gainst the Scot.” So the Church of our day 
must be a house of God where we hear his Word and seek his will 
and a fortress from which we set out to claim this world for Christ. 
For though we are called out to be separate, this can never be a sum- 
mons to indifference or irresponsibility in the world. The great concerns 
of our time—the areas of race relations and politics, for example—are 
the very places where we must seek to bear our witness. 


Along with this renewed sense of being part of gathered churches, 
there must be a new other-worldliness. It is paradoxical, but we are 
most successful in maintaining our witness in this world if we have a 
vivid sense of another world. The modern Christian sometimes looks 
with suspicion upon any talk about this other world. It is dangerous, 
some say, for it diverts our attention from present injustice to future 
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bliss. This is a danger. But Biblical faith reminds us always that we 
are “strangers and pilgrims” and tells us that we have here no “con- 
tinuing city.” It is the vision of the Holy City which motivates us to 
seek the improvement of the earthly city. It is the reality of eternal life 
which gives surpassing worth to this life. In a real sense, then, we shall 
labor and struggle in this life with greater faithfulness and without 
despair when we know that this life, important as it is, is not the end. 


This was the power which drove Bunyan’s Pilgrim in his days 
on earth. He bore his witness in the world upheld by the vision of the 
Celestial City. So we move, seeking a City which hath foundations 
whose maker and builder is God. And ours will be the experience of 
Pilgrim: 


After this it was noised abroad that Mr. Valiant-for-Truth was sent for 
by a summons. ... Then said he, I am going to my Father’s... . 
My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my 
courage and skill to him that can get it. My marks and scars I carry 
with me to be a witness for me that I have fought His battles who now 
will be my rewarder. When the day that he must go hence was come, 
many accompanied him to the river-side, into which as he went he said, 
“Death, where is thy sting?” And as he went down deeper, he said, 
“Grave, where is thy victory?” So he passed over, and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side. 


A Note on Church Architecture, 1856 


In our cities we have our Gothic temples instead of Baptist meeting- 
houses. The fashion is spreading from the cities to the towns and the coun- 
try, and our brethren are everywhere beginning to rejoice in naves, and 
transepts, and chancels, and altars, and oriel windows, and stained-glass 
shedding abroad, as they tell us, “a dim religious light.” I have lately seen a 
Baptist meeting-house, the windows of which were emblazoned with a 
strange variety of mystical symbols that must have amused the children 
by their grotesqueness, and sorely puzzled any plain man like myself, not 
deeply learned in the researches of the Ecclesiastical Society. 


Francis Wayland, Notes on the Principles and Practices of Baptist 
Churches, 1856. 
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It is heartening that once-hostile theological parties are learning to talk 
together. Cleft by the Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy of the 1920's, 
American Protestantism inherited a legacy of fear, suspicion and contempt which 
virtually isolated the two camps from each other. Partisans on both sides found 
more fellowship with their counterparts in other denominations than with op- 
ponents within their own communion. Today a widespread desire for mutual 
understanding has led to cautious, and sometimes awkward, attempts at com- 
munication across the lines. 


The reasons for the changed situation are many and complex, but fore- 
most is the influence of new theological trends upon both liberalism and con- 
servatism. In the wake of this influence, the terms “liberal” and “fundamen- 
talist” have been rendered almost useless. Liberalism has undergone severe criticism 
by erstwhile liberals, and many who stand in its tradition have rediscovered 
some of the values of orthodoxy. At the same time, those who are the heirs of 
the conservative tradition have engaged in self-criticism and found some weak- 
nesses. Another factor which tends to encourage the exchange of understand- 
ings is a determination on the part of some conservatives to present a more 
enlightened defense of orthodoxy. Having concluded with Dr. Harold J. Ockenga 
that Fundamentalism has failed and having renounced that designation, there 
are many who now prefer to be known as “new evangelicals.” In their aim to 
make conservatism more articulate, they seek to undergird their positions with 
sound scholarship and to. avoid preoccupation with peripheral emphases. Also 
influential in the drawing back of theological curtains is a sense of tragedy at 
the divisions within the Body of Christ, as well as an awareness of the impotence 
of the witness of a divided Church. 


Whatever the reasons for the changed climate, there is an attempt on the 


part of many at mutual understanding. Of course, better understanding will 
not necessarily bring about reconciliation, but there is not likely to be any 
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genuine unity without such understanding. The books mentioned below all con- 
tribute something to the interpretation of conservative Christianity. Only one 
of them is written by a disinterested observer. The others arise out of concern 
for the unity of the Church and for a faithful witness to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Among the writers, however, there is much diversity of opinion as to the 
nature of Christian unity, the basis of Christian fellowship and the essential 
elements of orthodoxy, but there is a common desire on both sides to interpret 
their viewpoints to each other. 


A historical survey of Fundamentalism is presented by Norman Furniss 
in The Fundamentalist Controversy, 1918-1931. Written originally as a doctoral 
dissertation, the book is useful as a convenient collection of much pertinent data 
on the subject, but it offers little help in understanding the movement. The 
author explains that it is his purpose “to study the religious Fundamentalist of 
the 1920’s, to ascertain what he thought and why, to describe his attempts to 
vindicate inherited tenets against men and ideas that would have subverted 
them.” The reference to the “religious Fundamentalist” implies that Furniss sees 
this as one aspect of a broad cultural lag, a general resistance to new ideas 
in the post-war period. Disclaiming any intention to give “historical analysis of 
the Fundamentalists’ theology,” he has aimed at “a factual account of the men 
and events” involved. To interpret a religious movement without trying to lay 
bare its theological roots seems a strange way to make clear “what” its actors 
thought and “why,” and it is this failure to grasp the theological issues which 
renders the interpretations of the book almost useless and distorts even its 
selection and organization of facts. 


Nearly two-thirds of the contents is devoted to presenting the facts as the 
author sees them. Part Two has a chapter describing the formation, the leaders 
and the activities of the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association, and other 
similar organizations established to achieve the goals of Fundamentalist leaders. 
The other chapter of this section gives a state-by-state account of the attempts 
made to have anti-evolutionist legislation enacted. In the seven chapters of Part 
Three, the main outlines of the Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy are de- 
scribed as it affected the larger denominations. Whatever value the book has 
lies in these sections where major emphasis is upon description of men and events. 


Neglect to come to grips with the theological issues, however, has resulted in 
the author’s failure to understand the essential drive of the movement which 
he portrays. Without a clear conception of the nature of Fundamentalism, he 
lacks a basis for making distinctions and interpreting many of the secondary 
points. For instance, the reasons offered to explain why some denominations 
were more disturbed than others, and why a given denomination was affected 
in one section of the country but not in another, are inadequate and inconsistent 
with the overall interpretation. Another weakness is the absence of any clear 
definition of Modernism, which he rightly sees as the provocative foe of Funda- 
mentalism ; sometimes it seems to mean the higher criticism of the Bible and its 
conclusions, and at other times it includes the rejection of elements which are 
integral to the gospel. No distinctions are made between those who objected 
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chiefly to radical Biblical criticism and naturalistic reductions of the gospel, and 
others who opposed any kind of innovation. Those who defended the historical 
character of the Resurrection are treated as benighted obscurantists and lumped 
together in the same category as those who fought evolution, despised all Biblical 
criticism and propagated premillenialism. The Fundamentalism which he por- 
trays is much more homogeneous than was the actual movement. Under the 
heading of “Characteristics of the Fundamentalists,” he lists “violence in thought 
and language,” “ignorance and illiteracy,” “anti-intellectualism” and “egotism.” 
Although some of his data indicate that not all individuals and groups fitted 
into such patterns, his interpretation does not enable him to make proper 
distinctions. 


By beginning the book with the story of the Scopes trial and asserting that 
this “scene was ... the climax, of the fundamentalist controversy,” Furniss 
tends to put the whole movement out of focus. Moreover, the statement at the 
end of the introductory chapter that the “Five Points” (i.e., infallibility of the 
Bible, the Virgin Birth, Substitutionary Atonement, Resurrection and Second 
Coming) “were to become the sine qua non of fundamentalism” is misleading. 
By no means all of those who considered themselves Fundamentalists insisted 
upon all of these points, and certainly many people did not regard them as of 
equal importance. The author has taken some of the more colorful and vocal 
leaders of the movement as typical and has stereotyped the movement accordingly. 
The result is a disappointing book. It is unfortunate that the laborious research 
which went into this study was not informed by theological understanding, for 
a good historical survey and interpretation of this movement is greatly needed. 


Much more satisfactory as an interpretation is a chapter in William Hor- 
dern’s A Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theology. This book is not an investi- 
gation of Fundamentalism as such, but a portrayal of the main currents in con- 
temporary theology; hence, only a single chapter is devoted to “Fundamental- 
ism, or Conservative Christianity.” But a perspective is afforded in which the 
movement can be seen against its historical background and in comparison with 
recent tendencies in theology. The first chapter outlines the experience of the 
Church in defining “orthodoxy” from the New Testament era through the Ref- 
ormation, and the second points out the major threats to that orthodoxy in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Against the background sketched in these 
surveys, the author proceeds to delineate the Fundamentalist movement. 


Although not himself in the Fundamentalist tradition, Hordern’s analysis of 
its position is perceptive, and he gets at the heart of its motivation. Denying 
charges that ignorance, obscurantism and literalism have been necessary char- 
acteristics of the movement, he recognizes its complexity and the need to dis- 
tinguish various elements within it. In the light of his previous description of 
orthodoxy, he has depicted this movement as a legitimate attempt to defend vital 
parts of orthodoxy against forces which threatened to dissolve them. ‘The 
heart of fundamentalism,” he states, “is in its concern for salvation”; and the 
Bible being the source of man’s knowledge of the Gospel became the first line 
of defense. It seemed clear to many that an infallible Bible was the only 
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guarantee that we have a sure word from God, and therefore the battle over 
inerrancy became the focal center of the movement. 


Subsequent chapters deal with changes which have been taking place in 
liberalism, with American Neo-Orthodoxy, and with attempts to find a new 
synthesis in which the questions of revelation and redemption can be resolved. 
While these matters are not directly a part of the subject at hand, they do fur- 
nish a context in which the outlines of Fundamentalism can be clearly seen. Al- 
though, as the title indicates, the book was intended for laymen, the average lay- 
men would need help in reading it, but the average minister should find it help- 
ful in clarifying the main strands of American theology today. 


Another book of real value for understanding Fundamentalism and its rela- 
tionship to other theological perspectives is Fundamentalism and the Church, by 
Gabriel Hebert, an Australian priest in the Church of England. While the au- 
thor is not personally identified with that type of conservatism, he has an ap- 
preciation of its strong points and is conscious of its weaknesses. Addressed 
especially to conservative evangelicals in the Church of England and to the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship, the book aims to show that a rigid view of inerrancy is not 
necessary to a satisfactory concept of revelation. The outlook has not been written 
with a patronizing air, but in a friendly spirit which appreciates the value of 
contributions made by conservatives. A strong plea is made at the outset for 
a frank facing of issues in the spirit of love. Grounding this appeal upon the unity 
which is given to us in Jeus Christ, Hebert urges that acceptance of one another as 
Christian brothers can precede theological agreement. Indeed, the recognition that 
fellowship rests upon something deeper than doctrinal formulations will open the 
way for more fruitful discussion of our differences. 


A chapter on “The Fundamentals,” explains the beginnings of the Funda- 
mentalist movement, relating it to the publication of The Fundamentals (twelve 
_ paper-backed volumes published between 1909 and 1915). In his discussion of 
these books, Hebert pays tribute to the contributors and to the evangelical fervor 
of those who follow in their succession. Neverthless, it is his judgment that the 
cause of Christ would be furthered and their own witness strengthened, if they 
could be rid of the incubus of a too-narrow view of the Scriptures. Thus, five 
important chapters set forth his own understanding of the Bible and its role in 
communicating God’s revelation of himself, seeking to show “how the Word of 
God come[s] to us in Holy Scripture, and how . . this Word of God [is] to 
be distinguished from the words of men.” 


In three subsequent chapters, Hebert discusses the nature of conversion, the 
true ground of Christian unity and the dangers of idolatry (including bibliolatry). 
A “Postscript” sums up the main emphases of the book, ending with a plea for 
understanding and forbearance: “The Church and the world are full of parties, 
sects, divisions, and Fundamentalism is one of them. But there is a unity which 
God has made, and the only way of salvation for any of us is to be within that 
Unity, to be ‘in Christ.’ This demands of us that we bear with one another, 
bear with people who are blind in heart and troublesome and difficult, bear with 
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Bible critics and with worldly-minded people and unbelievers, bear their burdens 
with them and for them, that they may be helped to find peace in Him.” 


The sympathetic spirit, cogent reasoning and Christian concern underlying 
this book should make it useful in the dialogue between the more conservative 
parties within the Church and others who do not accept that label but who have 
also experienced the grace of God through Jesus Christ. It is a volume worthy 
of serious consideration by the Inter-Varsity student to whom it is particularly 
addressed. 


In Evangelical Responsibility in Contemporary Theology, a voice from the 
ranks of conservative Christianity speaks to our subject. The author, Carl F. 
H. Henry, is professor of theology at Fuller Theological Seminary, although he 
has had an extended leave of absence to edit Christianity Today. In this small 
book, comprising lectures given in 1957 at Northern Baptist Seminary, his 
view of the role of evangelical Christianity is set forth. After noting the ten- 
dencies toward conformity, cooperation and avoidance of conflict which are 
strong in American Christianity today, Henry asks: “Shall we revive the mod- 
ernist-fundamentalist controversy?” Three chapters treat liberalism, fundamental- 
ism, and neoorthodoxy, weighing each in turn and finding them unsuitable ex- 
pressions of Christianity. It is his opinion that the old controversy is not to 
be renewed, but that “evangelical Christianity” must present a more vigorous 
and enlightened defense of its position. ; 


The best parts of the book are its critique of Fundamentalism and the sug- 
gestions as to the direction which evangelical Christianity should take. In 
surveying the Fundamentalist history, Henry distinguishes between what the 
movement was at its inception and what it has become as extremists have taken 
over the leadership. A strong indictment of Fundamentalism in its current form 
includes charges that it is anti-intellectual, theologically uninformed, lacking 
a doctrine of the Church, socially unconcerned and too other-worldly, and ani- 
mated by a harsh, negative, loveless spirit. Neverthless, even at its worst, he 
considers fundamentalism superior to liberalism, for the former only distorted 
the gospel but the latter abandoned it. It is not the doctrine of Fundamentalism 
that Henry disapproves, but the narrow range of its interests, its weak scholar- 
ship and its negative, hypercritical temper. 


The crux of the issue which divides conservatism and other deviations, as 
reflected in this book and others written by the same author, lies in a view 
of the Bible. In his opinion, the Bible as the Word of God must be accepted 
as inerrant in the original manuscripts, and revelation must be considered as 
given in propositional form. Consequently, there is a “revealed theology” which 
is fixed and final, and that is one in the Augustinian-Calvinistic tradition (pre- 
sumably as expressed in the Warfield-Hodge era of Princeton Seminary). Since 
any weakening of the defense at this point leads to some kind of relativism, he 
sees no way of relinquishing the stronghold of an inerrant Scripture, contain- 
ing propositional revelation and constituting a revealed theology, without giving 
man over to a hopeless relativism. It is this which keeps him from appreciat- 
ing fully the positions of others who disagree with him on this basic point. In 
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criticizing Harry Emerson Fosdick, whom he uses as an illustration of current 
liberalism, he argues that since Fosdick thinks theologies relative he ought to 
change his theology today. As Fosdick is unwilling to discard liberalism, rea- 
sons Henry, he must consider his ideas infallible and not subject to modifica- 
tion. Similarly, in his discussion of Barth and Brunner, he notes certain points 
which seem to sound evangelical, but because they have abandoned “a high view 
of the Bible” he is reluctant to acknowledge any debt to these men. 


The dilemma of Carl Henry is that of the new evangelicalism generally. 
Holding a conception of the Bible and of revelation which tends to make fel- 
lowship dependent upon doctrinal agreement, they are torn between the need 
to get close enough to other people to converse with them and the need to remain 
sufficiently aloof to avoid being identified with these others. However, Henry 
is no proponent of further controversy. He urges evangelicals to become theo- 
logically informed, to be sensitive to social concerns, to develop a better doctrine 
of the Church, to be ecumenical so far as possible without violation of con- 
science, and to speak their minds clearly and forthrightly. This volume is an 
important contribution to the understanding of the mind of one segment of con- 
servative Christianity. 


Another book which is significant for the understanding of the “new evan- 
gelical” expression of Christianity is Contemporary Evangelical Thought. This 
book is also edited by Carl Henry, and he has contributed the chapter on science 
and religion. Ten areas of interest to the Church have been discussed by as 
many different men, who exhibit considerable diversity on some points but who 
are in accord (with perhaps one exception) in their approach to the Bible and 
to theology in general. The intent of the book is twofold: “first to sketch the 
evangelical contribution in the present century of theological stress, and, second, 
to clarify present conservative thought on some of the crucial centers of Chris- 
tian concern.” 

Since the individual writers conceived their task in different ways, the 
chapters are quite varied in approach and in value. In some cases, a survey of 
conservative writings on a particular subject over the past sixty years is pre- 
sented, while in others contemporary conservative thinking on a given topic is 
analyzed and criticized. Still others have seen it as their task to give a general 
development of trends in the field assigned to them. Partly because of the lack 
of uniform objectives, the chapters are of uneven value in explicating “con- 
temporary evangelical thought.” However, on the whole, these essays on Old 
and New Testament, Theology, Ethics, Education, Apologetics, Philosophy of 
History, Philosophy of Religion, and Evangelism and Preaching afford a good 
insight into the conservatism which is striving to be heard today. 


The tension noted in the case of Carl Henry appears also in some of these 
writers, as they seek to be on speaking terms with others and yet keep from 
violating their consciences. This conflict is noted, for example, in the first 
chapter on “The Old Testament” by Edgar J. Young of Westminster Seminary 
in Philadelphia. In one place, he writes: “Many of the men whose positions 
he [the evangelical] opposes are men of high quality and deep sincerity. He 
may disagree toto coelo with their position, but he may love and admire them 
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personally.” Yet only a few paragraphs earlier he had suggested that the pro- 
ponents of recent Biblical interpretation are unregenerate: “One sometimes re- 
ceives the impression that the reason some of the reputed ‘return’ to biblical 
theology is so barren is that it is being conducted by men who give little evi- 
dence of having submitted their minds to the Spirit of God. It is, then, the 
regenerate man who can bring forth the deep things of Scripture.” This dif- 
ficulty in accepting others as full members of the Body of Christ hinders com- 
munication. While this obstacle seems to be shared by most of the writers, 
there are at least two chapters which indicate an ability to appreciate the Chris- 
tian insights of those who disagree with the rigid biblical theory that characterizes 
the new evangelism as a whole. 

One other book to be noted in passing, Cooperation without Compromise, is 
written by James DeForest Murch. It contains an account of the formation and 
work of the National Association of Evangelicals, an organization intended to 
unite evangelicals upon a firm doctrinal basis. This group, with its international 
counterpart, the World Evangelical Fellowship, is composed of those who find 
the National and World Councils of Churches too liberal, but who do not share 
the destructively critical spirit of the American Council of Christian Churches 
and its international group. Judging from the doctrinal basis and from nu- 
merous statements, the essential difference between these evangelicals and others 
who regard themselves as orthodox in the National and World Councils centers 
around the acceptance of the Bible as inerrant in the’ autographs. 

Chapters entitled “The Great Apostasy” and “The Battle of the Century” 
set the stage for the entrance of the National Association of Evangelicals. The 
author tends to see theological movements in either black or white terms with- 
out any ambiguous, shaded areas between, and he is apparently oblivious to the 
problems with which Christians have wrestled in the modern world. However, 
as the narrator of the story of this organization, there are few men so well 
qualified to explain the motives which brought it into being and to trace its 
history. It is to N. A. E. and its programs in evangelism, Christian education, 
missions, Sunday School, publications and relief work that the book is chiefly 
dedicated. Filled with factual data, it does not make exciting reading, but it is 
an important part of the picture for anyone who would understand conservative 
Christianity in the United States. 

It is apparent that some realignment has been taking place within both 
conservative and more liberal elements of the American churches. The willing- 
ness of conservatives to carry on a discussion with those who are not in ac- 
cord with their viewpoints should be encouraged. It is to be hoped that they 
will continue to testify to their insights in a way which commands respect and 
attention, and that the challenge to a genuine conversation will be taken up by 
others without those emotional overtones which can change discussion into argu- 
ment. Greater humility on all sides and acceptance of one another as Christian 
brothers is a prerequisite to understanding. As brethren claiming to have experienc- 
ed God’s redeeming grace, troubled about our differences and disunity, seeking - 
further light under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we may hope to apprehend 
more truth which God will break forth from the Scriptures. 


N. H. M. 
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To The Golden Shore, by CouRTNEY 
ANDERSON. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Co., 1956. 

To the other notable biographies of 
Adoniram Judson, Francis Wayland’s 
Memoirs of Rev. Dr. Judson (1853), 
Edward Judson’s The Life of Adoni- 
ram Judson (1883) and Stacy War- 
burton’s Eastward! (1937), must now 
be added Courtney Anderson’s To the 
Golden Shore. 

Warburton wrote in 1937: 

No serious study of Judson’s life has 

appeared since Edward Judson pub- 

lished his “Life of Adoniram Jud- 

son” more than fifty years ago... . 

A new biography is greatly needed. 
Warburton was undoubtedly right, and 
his own efforts to meet this need re- 
sulted in an excellent life of Judson. 
Nineteen years later in To the Golden 
Shore we have another serious study 
of Judson. While Courtney Anderson 
may not have had so forthright a rea- 
son as did Warburton for giving us 
another life of Judson, it was certainly 
his right and privilege to accept the 
challenge which he says came to him of 
“recovering an individual and his as- 
sociates—even an epoch and a cul- 
ture.” (p. 510) 

It would be difficult for any bi- 
ographer of Judson to fail to produce 
a moderately good biography. Judson’s 
missionary career was so thrilling that 
merely to relate its outstanding epi- 
sodes furnishes inspiration. The writ- 
ing of a noteworthy, a singular biogra- 
phy, however, calls for much more 
than stringing together the facts of a 
life in historical sequence. It calls for 
tireless research and the making known 
of relevant new facts which the writer 
has discovered ; it calls for the exercise 
of judicious discrimination in the se- 


lection of materials to be included in 
the biography ; and it calls for the pre- 
sentation of facts in clear, coherent and 
felicitous language. 

Let it be said to Anderson’s credit 
that he obviously engaged in pains- 
taking research before writing To the 
Golden Shore. I wish, however, he had 
indicated the sources of some of the 
new information he supplies. For ex- 
ample, Judson’s other biographers, 
with the exception of Clement, refer 
to the former collector of the Port 
of Rangoon who helped Judson during 
his first visit to Ava as “G..............-.-+ _ 
Clement thinks “G.................. ” to be 
Gduger, but Warburton disagrees 
though he himself offers no positive 
identification. Courtney Anderson 
a ” to be Gibson 
(p. 252); and I, for one, am curious 
where he obtained this information. 

Let it be further said to Anderson’s 
credit that he has related for us every 
event of note in the life of Judson from 
the cradle to the grave. Anyone who 
reads To the Golden Shore will cer- 
tainly have a complete picture of Jud- 
son and the age in which he lived. One 
is troubled, however, by the author’s 
verbosity and prolixity. He surrounds 
many of the facts in the biography 
with extraneous details. For example, 
concerning the infant Judson, he 
writes, “He slept and waked, cried and 
smiled, or merely lay in his cradle 
surveying with round eyes his baby 
world.” (p. 9) This manner of writing 
and this extensive use of extraneous 
details make the biography unneces- 
sarily long. 

I sincerely hope that many Baptists 
will read “To the Golden Shore.” It 
reminds us of our wonderful mission- 
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ary heritage as American Baptists, 
for in Adoniram Judson, our first for- 
eign missionary, we have one “surpass- 
ed by no missionary since the Apostle 
Paul in self-devotion and scholarship, 
in labour and perils, in saintliness and 
humility... .” 


To the Golden Shore should also 
remind us that our first American 
Baptist foreign missionary originally 
set out for the mission field as an or- 
dained minister of the Congregational 
Church. A few months after sailing 
from the shores of America, following 
intensive study of the New Testament, 
Judson renounced his pedo-baptist 
views and became a Baptist. In the 
light of Judson’s dramatic renuncia- 
tion of pedo-baptism, it is ironical that 
Baptist missionaries of the same So- 
ciety which in 1812 arranged for Jud- 
son’s baptism by immersion as a be- 
liever, the Baptist Missionary Society, 
are now seriously considering entering 
into Church union with pedo-baptists, 
and forming a United Church where 
both pedo-baptism and believer’s bap- 
tism will be accepted as valid practices, 
and where those baptized in infancy 
but who expressly request believer’s 
baptism will be urged not to insist on 
this because “The Church holds that 
there is but one Baptism which is 
therefore unrepeatable in the life of 
any one person, no matter by which 
practice it was administered.” (Plan 
of Church Union in North India and 
Pakistan.) 


Wa ter B. S. Davis 
Eastern Baptist Seminary 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Denison: The Story of an Ohio Col- 
lege, by WALLACE CHESSMAN. Den- 


ison University, Granville, 1957. 
451 pp. 


It is fitting that, as American 
Baptists become more aware of their 
educational institutions, a well-written 
history should be published of this 
college founded by the Baptists of Ohio 
in 1831. Denison was established as 
the Granville Literary and Theological 
Institution out of a threefold desire: 
“the Seminary should be primarily, 
though not exclusively, for ministerial 
education ; it should employ the manual 
labor feature; and it should be located 
fairly near the center of Ohio” (p. 9). 
This book records the way in which the 
present institution, university in name 
but college in fact, has come to fulfill 
only one of the three aims—it is near 
the center of Ohio. . 


Beginning in the Granville Baptist 
Church, the school soon moved to a 
farm location west of the village so that 
manual labor might be available for the 
students. There it stayed from 1832 
to 1854. Beset by continuous lack of 
funds and limited to a severely classical 
training, the infant school was blessed 
with the leadership of men such as 
Jonathan Going, of whom it is said 
that he was “a man for challenging 
tasks that demanded vision and en- 
thusiasm” (p. 12). To read the events 
of this period makes us feel that we are 
walking with men who faced difficulties 
beyond our imagination as we live in 
this day of easy transportation and 
communication. 

The second era, 1854-1889, saw two 
important changes. The school was 
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Notes From Religious Journals 


In the Winter 1957 issue of Encounter there is an excellent article by the re- 
nowned Baptist scholar, H. H. Rowley, professor of Hebrew languages and litera- 
ture in the University of Manchester. This article, under the title, “The Authority 
of the Bible,” begins by examining the subjective and objective emphases in relation 
to our judgments about the Bible as the Word of God. Rowley says that both are 
necessary. “I think there must be a combination of subjective and objective factors 
in any solution that is finally satisfying. There must be objective and rational fac- 
tors which can commend themselves at the bar of reason in all rational men; but 
there must also be other factors which are subjective” (p. 9). 


Recognizing that there are levels of inspiration, Rowley goes on to say: 
“Every workman is limited by the material in which he works, and there are 
things which cannot be done with some materials that can be done with others” 
(p. 10). The problem arises in deciding how to judge these levels of inspiration in 
our own application of the Bible to life. “For the Christian the test whereby the 
level of inspiration and authority is to be judged is Christ, who is the supreme 
medium of divine revelation and by whom all other revelation is to be tested” 
(p. 11). 

This is one of the best statements available in brief space concerning the whole 
matter of the authority of the Bible and how to evaluate that authority. It is rec- 
ommended for serious and careful reading. 

Also out of England comes a discussion of “The Priesthood of Believers” by 
W. F. Lofthouse, formerly principal of the Handsworth Wesleyan College, in the 
January 1958 number of The Congregational Quarterly. In this paper Lofthouse 
points out that the New Testament does not describe Christian leaders as priests 
nor does it emphasize the priesthood except in a few instances. Even in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the emphasis on the Old Testament priesthood serves as the basis 
for underlining the contrast seen in the Christian message. 


The point of the matter is that we must beware of thinking of the priesthood 
of believers as conferring authority or official status. On the contrary, “we must 
be priests in the only sense in which the New Testament writers recognize priest- 
hood as having a place in the Church of Christ. It is the priesthood of Christ which 
we share; of Him who offered himself to the Father in unstinted obedience; who 
washed the feet of His disciples; who laid down His life for them; who stopped at 
nothing, even the ignoring of the cross, that He might bring men to God; and 
who wore, not the mitre nor the biretta, but the crown of thorns” (p. 13). 


Still within the biblical field, William Baird, professor of New Testament 
at the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., discusses “The Nature of the Unity of 
the Church in the New Testament” in The College of the Bible Quarterly for Oc- 
tober 1957. In this article from the background of Disciple thought, the author 
discusses the New Testament concept of the church. He points out that the di- 
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versity of Judaism was continued in the early church, for the first Christians came 
out of Judaism. However, in spite of this diversity there was a sense of unity as 
seen in the apparently free exchange of members among the congregations, in the 
mutual acceptance of various ministries, and in the use of ekklesia for either the 
local church or the whole church. 

After describing some of the New Testament terms for the church, Baird 
continues: “A summary of the implications of these metaphors presents a concise 
picture of the biblical concept of the church. The church is in a sense transcendent ; 
it was created by God’s act in Christ, it has an ideal holiness, its final form will 
be perceived only in the eschaton. The church is likewise immanent; God’s act 
occurred in history, and the resulting church has a continuity through the apostles 
to successive generations” (p. 9). 

When the church tried to express itself in the world, it tried to retain unity 
either by ecclesiastical authority or by way of the Spirit. In the final analysis, 
only by the way of the Spirit can there be any real unity, Baird concludes. 

Turning to the field of history, we mention an article entitled “Anabaptism: 
Abortive Counter-Revolt” by Lowell H. Zuck of Eden Theological Seminary in 
the September 1957 issue of Church History. The thesis of this article is that 
American Anabaptists such as the Mennonites have emphasized the stability and 
lack of violence of the Reformation Anabaptists without recognizing their more 
aggressive and revolutionary aspects. It was because of this violent attitude that 
the Anabaptists were criticized by Reformation theologians. 


In the aggressive movement among the Anabaptists there were two major 
characteristics. On the one hand, they defended themselves desperately in an out- 
lawed movement; on the other hand, they were extremely hopeful that they could 
convert Europe to their way of thinking and living. These two traits existed side 
by side during and following the Reformation period. 


Therefore the Anabaptists consisted of those who were passive in their at- 
titude and of those who were violent. Both of these groups made significant con- 
tributions. “Groups beginning amid the defensiveness and extravagant hopefulness 
of revolt, like the early Christians or the early Anabaptists, often reflect the purest 
light of the Christian Gospel in spite of themselves, whether their activity be non- 
resistant or violent” (p. 220). 


John F. Glaser of Ripon College writes on “English Nonconformity and the 
Decline of Liberalism” in The American Historical Review of January 1958. He 
begins by saying that in the nineteenth century the Nonconformist political outlook 
“was conditioned by three factors: the strict moral code and humanitarian zeal 
inculcated by Evangelicalism, the bitter sense of grievance engendered by the 
civil disabilities and social discrimination suffered by Dissenters, and the middle- 
class character of Nonconformity” (p. 353). 


During the first part of the twentieth century Nonconformists were relieved 
of handicaps in educational and political life, with the result that Dissent was no 
longer as crucial as it had been. Thus, Nonconformity ceased to be a really effective 
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section of English life. With the recession of the importance of Nonconformity 
there came the collapse of political Liberalism with which it had been closely allied. 
“The ebbing of the Nonconformist conscience entailed the gradual loss of the 
Liberal party’s practical political strength, and, more important, the loss of the 
religious ethos and moral passion which had distinguished English Liberalism in 


its creative golden age” (p. 363). 


This is scholarly writing, well-documented, with a persuasive presentation of 
the thesis of a close relationship between religious Nonconformity and _ political 


Liberalism in England. 


L. O. B. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 90) 


moved from the farm to a better site 
overlooking Granville, and the name 
was changed in 1856 to Denison Uni- 
versity in honor of William Denison, 
who fulfilled the provision that “any 
person will have the right to name the 
Institution by paying the sum of 
$10,000.” In these years the endow- 
ment began to materialize, although it 
was a long and never-ending process. 


The third period, 1890-1927, was 


one of expansion in buildings and in- 


come, but there was never enough of | 


either. The emphasis on natural sci- 
ence, the shift from classical and min- 
isterial training to a liberal arts 
program, and the growing importance 
of athletes brought many problems. 
Through these years the great names 
are those of the benefactors of Denison 
who gave generously and often that 
the college might provide adequate ed- 
ucation for its students. 


The final period, 1927-1956, has 
been under the administration of three 
presidents, Avery A. Shaw (1927- 
1940), Kenneth I. Brown (1940- 
1950) and A. Blair Knapp (1951-). 


These years have brought a depression, 
a world war and a period of recon- 
struction. New buildings have been 
erected; more money has been raised ; 
inflation has produced difficulties. Re- 
ligion on the campus has been reevalu- 
ated; administrative duties have re- 
quired more personnel; teaching pro- 
cedures and equipment have been 
constantly examined. 

The present situation is described 
by the author as follows: “By 1956 
Denison was clearly aiming at a pro- 
gram that accented lectures and large 
classes in introductory work, directed 
study and seminars in advanced class- 
es, and acceleration of academic prog- 
ress through proficiency tests” (p. 
428). 

This book ought to be in the library 
of every Baptist church so that we as 
a people may understand that our in- 
stitutions of higher education do not 
just happen. It has taken and will take 
the best of intellect and the strongest 
of physique to establish and maintain 
our colleges as respectable and respect- 
ed schools in a time when higher ed- 
ucation is so vitally important in our 
world. 


L. O. B. 
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